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Search for Monster 
in the Himalayas 


SWAMP KEEPS ITS SECRET 


TP HE starfling suggestion that (lierc.exists a large reptile totally 
A unknown to zoologists has come from the Himalayas. 

Primitive tribesmen of an unexplored region in the north¬ 
eastern coiner of Assam told a wandering white man about the 
burn, a reptilian monster said to be about the size of an ox, 
found only in a swamp near the inaccessible village of Rilo. 

Now the enthralling story of 
the strange adventures of three 
Englishmen who in 1943 went to 
find this creature has been told 
in The Hunt for the Bunt, by 
Ralph Izzard (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 15s). 

The bums, say the tribesmen, 
bury themselves in the mud of 
tiie swamp during the dry season, 
but when tiie swamp becomes a 
lake in tiie rains the huge reptiles 
come up and their horned heads 
are often seen above the surface 
of the water. 


PEEP-BO ISLAND 

gtcruAN fishermen have re¬ 
ported that the tiny islet of 
Ferdinandea is popping up its 
head once more in tiie place 
where 190 years ago it caused 
diplomatic complications. 

Iu 1631 a rock of about an 
acre suddenly appeared on the 
blue face of the Mediterranean, 
and was called Ferdinandea. 
Diplomats in Naples, Paris, and 
London argued about its owner¬ 
ship. but after some months 
little Ferdinandea settled the 
dispute by disappearing. 

Now it will probably find the 
nations not so inclined to get ex¬ 
cited about its peep-ba antics. 


Surprise in the 
woods 

Jf you go down to the woods 
today you’ll get. a big surprise, 
we are advised in the song called 
The Teddy Bears' Picnic, and 
that was the recent experience of 
a huiiter at Firenzuala ill Italy. 

He thought he saw a polecat 
in a hollow tree and fired at it. 
There was a big explosion, and 
out of the tree came a shower of 
grenades, 2000 cartridges, ten 
rifles, and a revolver, presumably 
hidden there in the war. 


SPIV SETTLES 
DOWN 

J^ork in the drawer of a ward¬ 
robe in a ship's cabin at sea, 
Spiv, a ginger cat, has taken a 
shore job after several trips 
round the world. Adopted by 
Captain B. K. Berry, former 
commodore of the Royal Mail 
Line, Spiv went from ship to ship 
■with the “old man.” He .was no 
land lubber, and took the rough 
with the smooth; but when 
Captain Berry assumed command 
of the 25,676-ton liner Andes 
Spiv touched real luxury—he had 
o, special nook in the captain’s 
state room. 

Captain Berry, retired from 
the commodoreship of the Royal 
Mail fleet, is now harbour-master 
in the Falkland Islands, and chief 
mouser round the harbour is his 
good friend Spiv. 


N-ice prize 

J)ENNIS TRAFFORD, of 
Sydney, has won an ice 
cream company’s essay com¬ 
petition. His prize is four double 
ice creams a day for five years. 


Cannot be caught 

Tiie natives are not afraid of 
them, for the creatures never 
come out of the lake. As it is 
■ impossible to catch one, the 
people have little interest in 
them. 

Tills they told to Mr Charles 
Stoner, a zoologist, who in 1947 
was the first white man to sec 
the Rilo swamp. 

Mr Stonor knew that another 
tribe, about 50 miles distant, had 
a strong tradition about such 
creatures having lived in their 
swamp in tiie days of their 
ancestors, and he questioned the 
simple Rilo folk closely about 
their buru. 

What impressed him was that 
the natives, not only of Rilo 
itself, but of the surrounding 
jungle, all took it for granted 
that burns inhabited the Rilo 
swamp. Nearly all of them said 
they had frequently seen the 
creatures, generally on sunny 
days and when the swamp was 
full of water. 

Indeed, the natives, seemed 
puzzled as to why this white man 
was asking them so many ques¬ 
tions about such a trivial matter. 

Rarely visited 

It seemed strange to Mr Stonor 
that their story had never pre¬ 
viously been reported; but Rilo 
is on the edge of an unexplored 
region. The natives never leave 
their wild country, and are very 
rarely visited by people from the 
outside-world. 

Their certainty about the buru 
was. so remarkable that Mr 
Stonor. Mr Ralph Izzard, a 
journalist, and Mr Frank Hodg- 
kinson, an expert cameraman, 
went off in 1948 to find and 
photograph a buru. The expedi¬ 
tion was financed by the Daily 
Mail.,. 

They trekked through jungle 
and over mountains, with 120 
natives to carry their gear, and 
at last arrived at the Rilo Valley. 

The_ villagers told them that 
the buru had not yet appeared 
this season, but was likely to; be 
Continue! on nags 2 


THE RARE QUALUP 
BELL 

)JThe Qualup Bell, a beautiful, 
plum-flecked brown flower 
and one of the most attractive 
of Western Australia’s 1200 wild 
varieties, is to be scheduled as a 
protected plant on account of its 
rarity. It is found only in a very 
small south-western corner of 
the State. 

The flower derives its name 
from qualup, the Aboriginal 
term for a deep hole, as it was 
first discovered in a deep ravine. 

Reminded by a dingo’s nightly 
howling of an earlier loss of five 
sheep,' a farmer organised a 
search party. The tracks of the 
dingo led the party to the edge 
of a ravine over 100 feet deep, 
and with sides so steep that not 
even a dingo could get to the 
bottom. 

Then an Aborigine, peering 
into the ravine, heard sheep 
bleating below. 

Compelled to face a descent 
into the ravine, the party found 
not only the five missing sheep, 
■with wool eleven inches long, but 
the beautiful Qualup Bell. 


At the helm of 
the good ship 
English Rose 

The English Rose, training ship of 
the Girls’ Nautical Training Corps, 
recently visited Cherbourg, where she 
was overhauled by the crew and girl 
passengers. Here we see two of the 
crew taking a turn at the wheel. 


Back from the 
laundry 

parcel of laundry has just 
been collected by Mr James 
Perry, of Chingford, after follow¬ 
ing him round the world for 
eight years. 

In April 1943 Mr Perry was 
purser in a merchant ship which 
put in at Wellington. New Zea¬ 
land. He sent ashore a parcel 
for the laundry. The same night 
the ship received an emergency 
order to move. Last December 
the parcel of clean laundry 
turned up for Mr Perry at Port 
Said, but his ship had sailed. 

Recently, however, he was able 
to collect his laundry from Pad¬ 
dington, .After eight years it 
was crumpled, but intact! 


AERIAL GATEWAY 

J^ondon’s two airports, Heath¬ 
row and Northolt, have 
supplanted Southampton as 
Britain’s gateway to the world. 
Last year nearly 1,100.000 flying 
travellers passed through them, 
compared with the seaport’s 
532.000 passengers. 
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Footing the bill for 
rearmament 


nTHE Government’s Economic Survey for 1951-52 has been 
prepared against a background of rising prices and falling 
supplies, aggravated by the increasingly heavy burden of rearma¬ 
ment. It could not very well, therefore, be other than “ harsh and 
unpleasant.” 

That much is admitted in the introduction to the Survey which, 
like its predecessors, -sets nut to show where we stand with our 
home economy, our. foreign trade, and our manpower outlook, and 
to forecast the shape of the financial year to come. 


The idea of such a survey, 
first introduced in 1947, was to 


give a full picture of the nation’s 
economic position in language as 
simple as possible. The Budget, 
presented to Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer just 
after the publication of the 
Survey, deals with .Government 
revenue, spending, and taxation, 
and can naturally only show 
partially the way we run our 
business as a nation. The 
Economic Survey gives us the 
broad outline of Government 
policy on the use of our resources. 

This year we are planning to 
spend on defence nearly £500 
million more than in the finan¬ 
cial year- just ended—£1300 
million for 1951-52, against £830 
million in 1950-51—and that 
huge additional expenditure is 
likelv to rise to £1600 million 
in 1952-53. 

Although the bill is not so large 
as those we had to foot lor arma¬ 
ments during the war, it is large 
enough to be a heavy burden for 
the taxpayer. One way to get the 
money would, naturally, be to 
increase national production of 
goods and services. 

But the Survey is doubtful 
whether the assumption is well 
founded that national output Kpl 
rise by four per cent over 1950, 
yielding (at 1950 prices) an 
additional £525 million worth of 
goods. A shortage of certain raw 


materials' may well slow 'down 
production, and the switch-oveT 
of many factories to defence must 
almost inevitably cause delay. 

To satisfy defence needs we 
shall, therefore, be obliged to cut 
down the supply of what, are 
known as consumer goods coming 
into the home market—textiles, 1 
radios, motor-cars, pots and pans, 
and many other things. 

This is only part-of our worries. 
The prices of imports are rising, 
and to pay our way we shall have 
to export more (again at the 
expense of the’.home market) to 
.meet the extra cost of essential 
imports. Again, additional money 
which people are likely to earn 
because of defence production 
.and increased wages will prob¬ 
ably be .absorbed by taxes, both 
direct and indirect. 

But though the prospects for 
the year are not cheerful, no 
sensible person will deny the 
.necessity for the Government 
to achieve its two chief 
aims: “to push the defence pro¬ 
gramme through in full and with¬ 
out delay,” and “to preserve our 
economic strength and independ¬ 
ence.” 

The Survey is in no doubt that 
these aims will be achieved, and 
expresses the firm conviction that 
the nation will arrive at :a 
strongly defensive position and 
at the same time keep her 
economy sound. 


Search for monster 

Continued from -?&?e 1 

seen any day now. They camped 
near the village, then went to a 
hillside to view the swamp. 

At that time of year it had only 
two small pools in it, but through 
a telescope they were excited to 
see, every now and then, some 
disturbance in the wateT of one 
pool which seemed to centre 
round s^me brown object 

They tried to reach the pools, 
but were nearly drowned in the 
boggy mud of the swamp. They 
had to content ’themselves with 
keeping a watch from the hill¬ 
side on. the pools. 

Days passed, more rain fell, the 
pools became wider. But of the 
strange creature they had faced 
so many dangers and hardships 
to see there was no sign, although 
some natives said they had 

already seen one. 

The time came when the little 
party were l'aced by stern 

alternatives. Either they must 

return to civilisation before the 
rains started in earnest, or they 
must stay at Rilo until Sep¬ 

tember, when it would again bs 
possible to travel. 

But their stores would be ex¬ 
hausted before September, and 
the food supplies of this wilder¬ 
ness, with its few inhabitants, 
would not suffice to keep them 
from starvation. 

Disappointed, they had to start 
their hazardous journey back, 
without solving tire riddle of the 
burn. 


Library nobody 
used 

library of books which 
nobody read—tracts, pamph¬ 
lets, foreign editions of the 
classics, bequeathed .by one 
Thomas Townshend in 1754—has 
just been disposed of. 

For generations the books have 
remained in a room over the 
porch of,-the village church of 
Shipdham, near East Dereham, 
.Norfolk. Now, by order of the 
Consistory Court of the Diocese 
of Norwich, they have been sold, 
and the £7600 they realised will 
pay for much-needed church 
repairs and a new library. 

One of the most valuable books 
was the Book for a Kyng, a rare 
work printed by Richard Pynson 
in 1507; another was Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Commandments of God, 
printed in Fleet Street in 1509. 


YEAR’S BRAVEST 
DEED 

M R Duncan McNeill, lifeboat 
' coxswain of Port Askaig, 
Islay, in Scotland, has been in¬ 
formed that his action in 
fastening a rope to a drifting 
mine so that the lifeboat could 
tow it ashore has been adjudged 
by the RNLI to be the bravest 
deed of 1950. 

With this there, goes an award 
of £10; but Mr McNeill, with 
characteristic generosity, declares 
that credit should be given to 
his whole crew, and he is sharing 
his award’with them. 
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News From Everywhere j 


Freedom for I 
Ryukyu 

A provisional government has 
been set up in the former 
Japanese islands of Ryukyu, a long; 
chain of about 55 small islands 
stretching between Japan and 
Formosa. -General MacArthur 
;has .announced?* that this new 
•government will join the free 
governments of the world. 

The largest of the Ryukyus is 
Okinawa, about 63 miles long and 
.14 wide, and the town of Naha 
there is the seat of the new 
government. 

Th’e people of the Ryukyus are 
.different from the Japanese, and 
some authorities think they are 
•descended from the Ainus, the 
original inhabitants of Japan. 
They are gentle and courteous 
and their language resembles 
Japanese. 

The islands were once ah In¬ 
dependent kingdom, but in 1609 
the Japanese invaded them and 
forced their king to recognise 
Japanese • overlordship and to 
pay tribute to Japan. In 1879 the 
’Ryukyu king was dethroned and 
the islands were taken over as a 
province of the Japanese Empire. 

They were not known to Euro¬ 
peans until the British Captain 
Broughton was wrecked on 
one of them—Miyako—in 1797. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie 
slept here 

the demolition of Ash¬ 
bourne Hall, Derbyshire, a 
link with prince Charles Edward 
and the March of the ’45 Rebel¬ 
lion is broken. It was here that' 
Bonnie Prince Charlie stayed 
one night on his march to Derby- 
in 1745, and again during the 
subsequent retreat. 

Of those stirring days in the 
limestone village a story of the 
Prince's chivalry is told. A 
Highlander, passing through the 
market-place, asked a boy to 
show him a wine shop. On the 
boy pointing it out, the fearful 
proprietor, who was standing'by, 
denied that he sold wine and 
accused the boy of lying.. 

Being sure that the man did 
in fact sell wine, the Highlander 
brought' him -before his com¬ 
manding officer, who sentenced 
him to have both his ears cut off. 

The man’s wife, a beautiful 
woman, was horror-stricken at 
the barbarous sentence, She 
flew to the Prince, and by her 
entreaties succeeded in obtaining 
her husband’s pardon. 


ENTRANCE FEE 

After fluttering down Mr A. 
Holloway’s chimney at Wey¬ 
mouth, an owl laid an egg on the 
rug. 

So profitable has even the 
poorest quality of wool become 
that sweepings from wool-sheds 
used for surfacing roads on sheep 
stations in South Australia are 
being dug up, processed, and 
sold. 

Two village shops, one good 
and one bad, are included in a 
Ministry of Food exhibition now 
touring the country as part of a 
Clean Food campaign. 

This year is likely to see the 
production of two new musical 
works of major importance— 
Stravinsky’s new opera The 
Rake’s Progress, and Benjamin 
Britten's Billy Budd. 

The Old Brigade ' 

Army call-up papers were 
recently served on 88-year-old 
Charles Steiner, of Los Angeles. 

Hunters in the Northern Terri¬ 
tory of Australia are playing 
gramophone music as a lure 
after discovering that it attracts 
crocodiles and makes them easy 
targets. 


Children of all ages will regret 
the passing at the age of 72 of 
Mr Edward Rigby, the veteran 
English character actor, who 
appeared in more than ISO films. 
One of his last parts teas the 
lugubrious school groundsman in 
The Happiest Days of Your Life. 

Alderman G. T. Paine has been 
elected Mayor of Lyad for the 
20th successive year. In 60 years 
this small Kentish borough on 
Romney Marsh has had only six 
mayors. 

BOY BLOWERS 

, In an effort to attract recruits 
a well-known firm of glass- 
blowers in Smethwick is plan¬ 
ning to.run a hostel in which boy 
trainees could live while learning 
this ancient craft. 

Brushes and brooms in this 
country have increased in price 
because the war in Korea has 
affected the supply of bristles 
used in the brushes; these 
come mainly from Chinese pigs. 

To replenish the depleted'beds 
in the River Ribble, Lanes, a 
complete mussel bed. from the 
estuary of the. River Wyre is to 
be moved about: ten miles to the 
mouth of the Ribble. 


LIVING CHESSMEN 

Boys from Eastmoor .School, 
Leeds, will act as chessmen on a 
giant board in London at Whit-' 
suntide in a match between 
Mr R. J. Broadbent, the British 
champion, and M. Rossolimi, the 
French champion. 

‘ The governors of Rugby School 
are proposing to admit the sons 
of people living in or within five 
miles of Rugby as major and 
minor foundationers, the majors 
to be educated free and the 
minors at half-fees. 

St John Gaulbert, founder .of 
the monastery of Vallombrosa. 
has been named by the Pope 
as the patron saint of forestry 
workers. 

Dining an eight-week visit to 
this country a party of 50 doctors, 
teachers, and social workers from 
European countries will visit 
the Wingfield-Morris Orthopaedic: 
Hospital at Oxford to study 
methods of helping physically- 
handicapped children. 

The Long, Long Trail 

Mrs Jessie Litchfield, 68, one of 
the candidates for Australia’s 
Northern Territory, hired a taxi 
to take her 3000 miles in her 
general election campaign. 

British Railways are to inslal 
664 automatic luggage lockers at 
London and provincial railway 
stations similar to those in use 
at Euston. A locker key is ob¬ 
tained by placing 6d in a slot, 
and the luggage can be left for 
24 hours. 

Patrons of a Wellingborough, 
Northants, cinema can engage 
members of the theatre staff as 
baby-sitters by a telephone call to 
the cinema. 

Youth organisations formed a 
guard of honour when Princess 
Margaret attended the premiere 
of the film Captain llorubloir.cr, 
R N, at the Warner Theatre, 
Leicester Square, London. 

BATTERSEA BALLET 

Orlando, the Marmalade Cat. 
is the central figure in a baliet 
to be given in the Festival 
Gardens, Battersea, opening on 
! May 3. The music has been 
| written by Arthur Benjamin. 

A collection of 120 etchings by 
masters of the Dutch School, in¬ 
cluding more than 90 Rem¬ 
brandts, has been left to Norwich 
by the late Percy Moore Turner, 
a member of the Norwich 
Museums Committee. 

Official approval has been given 
to a £14,000 sea defence scheme 
to protect Mjindesley, Norfolk, 
and its parish church,"threatened 
with destruction by erosion. 

Mr Churchill's fourth volume 
of war memoirs. The Hinge of 
Fate, covering the year 1942 and 
the first months of 1943, is now 
with the publishers. About 
300,000 of each of the first three 
volumes have been sold. 

The Voice 

Mrs Frances Martin, cf Bab- 
bington, Notts, has leaned • her 
16-year-old parrot to complete the 
waiting-room of the Far Totter¬ 
ing and Oyster Creek Railway in 
the Festival Gardens at Battersea 
Park. 

Elsie, ■Tyinnie, ■ Johnny, , and 
Horace, that impish family whose 
exploits have delighted radio 
listeners since the early days of 
broadcasting, will be heard no 
more. Harry Hemslcy, the i;cice 
of them all, has passed on at the 
age of 73. 



Atom school 

The Harwell Isotope School is the first school in Europe for 
the study of the use of radio-active materials. Here we see 
an instructor demonstrating a remote-handling device. 
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New Look For London 


I^ondon is at present a city 
partly in splints, for not 
only is the capita! attempting to 
catch up with the bomb damage 
inflicted on some of its famous 
buildings and familiar land¬ 
marks. but something more than 
an ordinary spring-clean is being 
given to many private buildings 
and shops so that all may look 
their best during the Festival of 
Britain. 

So it comes about that the 
noble proportions of the Victoria 
Tower at Westminster can be 
seen only through a maze of 
tubular steel scaffolding, and that 
the bomb-scarred stonework at 
the base of Cleopatra’s Needle is 
screened while repairs are being 
made. 

Similarly, in Trafalgar Square 
a new paw has been given to one 
of Laudsecr’s lions, and ' the 


SHIPS’ POSTMAN 

JJlrt Evans is soon to retire 
from the job of river post¬ 
man-one that has been in his 
family for 144 years. 

Every day for forty years he 
lias rowed down the river from. 
Custom House in a little boat 
with his precious mail bag. 
Alongside great ships and small 
ships he has caught the line 
flung out to him, and climbed 
the accommodation ladder. He 
has always been welcome, a 
visitor for whom captain and 
crew alike have looked out. 

Like all postmen, Bert Evans 
has done a grand job, and he will 
have grand memories. 


VOICE OF PROMISE 

^JosiiAM, Slavey, has a boy 
soprano whose voice has been 
thought worthy of recording by 
one of the big gramophone com¬ 
panies. His name is Michael 
Morley, and he has been signed 
up to record eight songs for 
release .in America and this 
country. 

Michael was “discovered ’’ by 
the headmaster of his Cobham 
school, who introduced him to 
Mr Malcolm Parker, a producer 
of children’s concerts. Mr Parker 
was so impressed by Michael's 
voice that he undertook to 
train him. Many local concerts 
followed and Michael was intro¬ 
duced to the BBC. He may 
shortly be seen and heard on the 
air. 


National Gallery is having some 
of the. accumulated grime re¬ 
moved by hard scouring. 

Three of the prominent build¬ 
ings on the Embankment— 
Somerset House, Astor House, 
and Sion College—are also re¬ 
ceiving attention: and the 
Embankment Gardens are being 
made ready to blossom in a riot 
of colour as the season advances. 

Around the South Bank site 
there is an urgency to match the 
gleam and sparkle of the Dome 
of Discovery. Stone-cleaners and 
painters do battle with the dirt 
of ages on the hospitals and 
.lesser buildings between West¬ 
minster and Waterloo bridges, 
and the huge glass roof of Water¬ 
loo Station again admits daylight. 

“Gay’s the word ’’ is un¬ 
doubtedly London’s slogan at the 
moment. 


MONEY GOES 
BEGGING 

■yyiiCN Robert Girling, of the 
Suffolk town of Beccles, 
made his will in May 1676, he 
left the sum of £50 with the 
instruction that the interest was 
to be used for assisting young 
boys starting out in life as ap¬ 
prentices. 

In the past the money has been 
found useful for the purchase of 
tools, but ill recent years there 
have been no calls upon the 
fund. Another year without any 
application was reported at this 
year’s annual vestry meeting, 
when it was stated by the 
people’s warden that the fund 
has a balance of well over £7. 

Any Beccles boy, without re¬ 
gard to his religious denomina¬ 
tion, can apply for a grant from 
the charity. 


RECLAIMING A 
FLOODED MINE 

Jt is hoped to secure many 
thousands of tons of good 
coking coal by reclamation work 
being carried out in flooded 
underground workings near 
Bishop Auckland. The area, 
about 12 miles long and three 
miles wide, is estimated to con¬ 
tain 73 million tons. Flooding 
took place as long ago as 1921. 
Water now being pumped out is 
being discharged into the River 
Gaunless. 



17th-century Bristol 

Mr F. Smith, retired Bristol art master, has com¬ 
pleted this model of the old city. He spent 
two years on the model, which is to be shown 
in Bristol Art Gallery. 
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Feet on the table 

Mr A. M. Hawtrey, AAA coach, gives some advice on hurdling 
style to a promising young athlete at the Rowland Hill Secondary 
School, Tottenham, Middlesex. 


ABOUT £1 

J ^ Birmingham reader of the 
C N was astonished on 
drawing three £1 notes from his 
wallet to find that two of the 
notes bore exactly the same 
number. Then he noticed that 
the serial number in the top 
right-hand corner of one note 
differed from the number in the 
bottom left-hand corner. This 
note carried the number J80B 
0G7726 at the top and J80B 0G7725 
at the bottom. The note imme¬ 
diately preceding it J80B 0G7724 
and the note following it J80B 
067726 were numbered correctly 
in both corners. 

When we referred the matter 
to the printing department of the 
Bank of England we were told it 
was neither a rarity nor a 
common experience: it was, in 
fact, just “one of those things,” 
due to a mechanical fault in the 
rotary disc which prints the serial 
letters and numbers on the bank- 
notes. 

“It is interesting, but- no par¬ 
ticular value attaches to it,” said 
the works manager. 


Two-point landing 



“Oppo," the Australian flying 
opossum at the London Zoo, 
makes a spectacular landing on his 
keeper's hand. 


SCHOOL TO BUILD 
THEATRE 

r ]hiREE Mile Cross Modern School 
in Berkshire is planning an 
interesting addition. An open- 
air theatre is to be built by the 
pupils on a site which will first 
have to be cleared of a formid¬ 
able pile of earth. 

Levelling the ground will be 
no easy job, and a few trees may 
require felling. By careful ar¬ 
rangement of shrubs the wings 
of the theatre will be formed, 
and it is hoped to complete the 
work early in 1952. 

Berkshire can boast another 
school with an open-air theatre 
—at Brad field College, where 
Greek plays are regularly pre¬ 
sented. 


HIS GOOD DEED 

’\yHEN a-boy of five fell into the 
River Colne near Watford, 
his companions ran to tell Neville 
Griffin, aged eleven, who was 
practising camping in a tent close 
by. 

Neville Is a Scout, so he knew 
what to do. He tore off his 
clothes, dived into the river, and 
brought the boy out. Then he 
applied artificial respiration until 
the ambulance came, thus saving 
the little boy’s life, as the hospital 
authorities said later. 

Neville dressed and went home, 
but said nothing to his mother 
about the rescue. She learned of 
it later from a customer in her 
baker's shop. 


CATS MAY CHANGE 

■T he habits of the common cat 
are likely to alter rapidly 
as a result of its fchange of diet 
from rodents and birds to cooked 
meals, including fish, milk, and 
biscuits. This view is expressed 
by Professor F. E. Zeuner in the 
current journal of the Fauna 
Preservation Society. 

Although there are probably 
more cats kept as pets in this 
country than any other animal, 
little is really known about their 
history. They are not very 
different from the wild cat Uelix 
sylvestris > of Scotland, and are 
still capable of reverting to their 
wild state. They were probably 
r.ot domesticated in Egypt until 
about the 16th century nc. and 
came to Britain in their present 
form with the Romans. 

In the Middle Ages cats were 
not popular and were, with the 
owl, symbols of Satan and the 
familiars of witches. Even now 
the common cat is distinguish¬ 
able from the wild cat only by its 
smaller size and shorter hair. 


PHOTOGRAPHY’S 

PIONEER 

JjOndon is to have an exhibition 
showing why the British 
scientist, William Fox Talbot, 
may justly be called the Father 
of Modern Photography; it is to 
be opened on April 23 at Kodak 
House, Kingsway. 

William Fox Talbot’s experi¬ 
ments in photography were 
carried out over 100 years ago. 
when our great-great grand¬ 
parents sat—without much con¬ 
fidence in the result—to “have 
their likenesses taken,” and the 
exhibition will display his primi¬ 
tive equipment, brought from his 
home at Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire. 

His cameras, printing papers, 
and other material will be placed 
beside similar modern equipment, 
and visitors will be surprised to 
see the extent to which this great 
pioneer laid the foundations of 
modern photography. 

For instance, the gadgets he 
used in an experiment in flash 
photography, at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution in 1851 will be demon¬ 
strated. and compared with 
modern flash photography. 

Other exhibits will illustrate 
the evolution of box cameras, 
document copying, mass re¬ 
production by photo-mechanical 
means, filters, and photography 
by invisible radiation. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THE HIGHLANDS 

'J’liE Loch Ness. Monster should 
be busy grooming itself for 
the Festival of Britain; but if it 
sulkily refuses to put in an 
appearance breezy Inverness will 
still have many alternative 
attractions for visitors. 

This fine town, generally called 
the Capital of the Highlands, is 
the most northerly of all the 
official Festival of Britain 
Centres, and it is to have a 
Highland Exhibition, a Jacobite 
Exhibition, and two others con¬ 
cerned with Art and Books on 
the Highlands. 

Gaelic concerts, massed pipe 
bands, and Highland dancing are 
among other events, some of 
which will be held on the islands 
•in the Ness River which flows 
through Inverness. 


OLD MANGLE 

mangle over 170 years otd 
has come into the possession 
of a Darlaston firm which makes 
electric washing machines. 

The pressure is obtained by the 
weight- of about 150 loose bricks 
enclosed in an oblong box above 
four wooden rollers. A huge gear 
wheel is attached, and when the 
handte is turned the brick? 
clatter with a great noise. 


HELPING THE 
CRIPPLES 

r J'HE League of Children, the 
young friends of the crippled, 
is out to get a million members. 

This fine organisation of 
healthy boys and' girls exists to 
help the many thousands of 
cripples who cannot run about 
and enjoy themselves like the 
rest, but who can be taught to 
do many things which will make 
them much happier. Many of 
the cripples are really clever, but 
they need help to develop their 
talents. 

Uncle Mac is President of 
the League, and an enrolment 
form can be obtained by writing 
to Uncle Mac. The League of 
Children, 12 Whitehall, London, 
SWI. 

Entrance fee is one shilling (or 
more if you can spare it), and 
this entitles the new member to 
the League’s Badge. There is 
also a special badge for every" 
member who enrols ten others— 
who may be grown-ups as well 
as young people. 
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A lot happened before 


tea-time 

This week Government bulk¬ 
buying of tea, a wartime 
measure, has come to an end. 
The London Tea Auction Rooms 
have reopened, and tea mer¬ 
chants will resume purchasing 
through the trade’s own agents. 

Before the war the head¬ 
quarters of the British tea trade 
were . in Mincing Lane, in the 
City of London. Now little re-- 
mains of that famous street, but 
it was from Mincing Lane that 
for more than a century many of 
the world’s teapots were filled. 

It is odd to reflect that until 
the East India Company suc¬ 
ceeded in popularising tea, the 
British were a nation of coffee 
drinkers, whereas the Americans 
began as a nation of tea drinkers. 

When the British Government 
imposed a tax on tea, the Ameri¬ 
can colonists boycotted it and 
quenched their thirst with coffee, 
instead. Their indignation led 
to the historic so-called Boston 
Tea Party, when a number of 
British tea ships in Boston Har¬ 
bour were boarded by men 
dressed as Indians, who threw 
the tea overboard. This was 
one of the sparks which caused 
the conflagration of the Ameri¬ 
can War of Independence. 

The first pot of tea was made 
in this country by an Elizabethan 
named Christopher Borough, 
when he returned from a voyage 
to Persia, bringing with him a 
fev,\ leaves from a tea plant. 

But it was not until 1645 that 
tea appeared in England in any 



A tea-picker on a plantation in 
Ceylon 

quantity. In those days ail tea 
came from China, the country of 
its origin. Later a quantity was 
transplanted and grown in India, 
but indigenous Indian tea—as 
distinct from China tea grown in 
India—did not begin to compete 
seriously with China tea until 
1862, 

At first, when tea was a rare 
luxury, it was very expensive, 
and for a long time prices ranged 
from £6 to £10 a pound. By 1801 
the East India Company was im¬ 
porting sufficient quantities. to 
satisfy demand, thus causing a 
rapid fall in price to about 12s 6d 
a pound. 

The East India Company’s 
monopoly was ended by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1833. About ten years 
later concern arose among Lon¬ 
don tea merchants at th,e activi¬ 
ties of American clipper ships. 

These were a new and very 



The picture above shows London 
warehousemen mixing tea for 
“bulking,” that is, assuring a uniform 
quality of tea in a consignment. 



Below, a woman tea-taster sips tlv 
sample brews. 


fast type of ship which had pre¬ 
viously been used in the dan¬ 
gerous opium trade, where speed 
was required. Now, laden with 
tea, they were flying across the 
sea from Canton to Boston or 
New York, far outstripping 
British cargo boats. 

Then began a period of intense 
rivalry between shipbuilders on 
both sides of the Atlantic. And 
in 1849 the first English clipper, 
the Stornoway, was launched, 
soon to be followed by others. 

The Civil War wrecked the 
American Mercantile Marine, 
but .the spirit of rivalry among 
the British clippers continued in 
the form of an annual tea race. 
These contests were followed 
with the greatest interest and 
excitement. Crowds gathered at 
the water’s edge' to watch and 
cheer the progress of these mag¬ 
nificent vessels as they raced full 
sail up the Channel for the Port 
of London and the end of their 
long journey from China. 


Britain leads on the 
ocean highways 

1X/ITH a passenger shipping fleet approaching pre-war size 
'' Britain leads the world in the race to capture the overseas 
tourist traffic. Including ships at present building, Britain will 
soon have about 92 per cent of her pre-war tonnage. Holland 
and France come next with 78 per cent, then the U S with 
62 per cent, according to the National Federation of American 
Shipping. Among the smaller maritime nations Argentina will 
soon have a passenger fleet fen limes as big as in 1939. 


Welcome to the 
South Africans 

^iie' Arundel Castle is due at 
Southampton this week, 
and when she docks a party 
of sun-tannned South African 
cricketers will be among the 
passengers who will step ashore. 
They ■ are sure of a great 
welcome,' for the men who wear 
the Springbok badge have a fine 
reputation for sportsmanship. 

■ Among them will be several 
familiar figures, and others that 
are new to our cricket grounds: 
One of the ‘‘old acquaintances ” 
is Dudley Nourse, who is making 
his third Test visit to this country 
—this time as skipper. English¬ 
men remember him alike for his 
aggressive battingand his genial 
nature, and he will be a most 
popular captain. 

Other old friends in the party 
are the brothers Eric and Athol 
Rowan (Transvaal), Norman 
Mann (Eastern Province), and 
George Fullerton (Transvaal), all 
of whom are making their second 
appearance in Britain. 

All-rounders 

But probably the most familiar 
member of the team is Clive van 
Ryneveld (Western Province). 
He won cricket and rugger Blues 
at Oxford a year or two ago, and 
also played for England in Rugby 
internationals before he returned 
to his native country. Bill Endean 
(Transvaal), the wicket-keeper- 
batsman, is another all-round 
sportsman, for he has also played 
for South' Africa on the hockey 
field. 

Although the other members of 
the South African party are 
“new boys” to sport, in this 
country, several of them have 
played .against the MCC in 
South Africa. Roy McLean 
(Natal) and . Michael Melle 
(Transvaal) are only 20, and 
Jackie MeGlew (Natal) is 21, but 
all three have earned their places 
in the team. 

We shall be interested to see 
Cuan McCarthy (Natah, the tall 
young student, who made such a 
glorious entry into Test cricket 
when he Look 21 wickets against 
the M C C in South Africa in 
1943-9. He may become one of 
the world’s greatest fast bowlers. 
Young Michael Melle is con¬ 
sidered to be even faster than 
Cuan, and with these two, and 
40-year-old Geoff Chubb (Trans¬ 
vaal), who bowls medium-paced 
swingers. South Africa are well 
off for opening bowlers. 

One other member of the team 
will be “coming home,” for Percy 
Mansell, captain of Rhodesia, was 
born in England, although he 
has never played cricket here. 


Britain’s supremacy has come 
about largely as a result of the 
speed with which her war losses 
have been made good. Since the 
end of the'war nine passenger 
liners, each of more than 20,000 
tons have been built. The latest 
addition is, the Orient liner 
Orcnsay, which sails on her 
maiden voyage on May 16. This 
fine ship, the last word in design, 
equipment, and comfort, will 
bring the British.passehger carry¬ 
ing fleet up to 39. 

Britain’s largest liners in order 
of size are: Queen Elizabeth, 
83.000 gross tons; Queen Mary, 
81,000; Mauretania, 35,000; 
Caronia, 34,000 (all owned by the 
Cunard Line).' Then there is a 
gap before the 28,000 tonners 
Edinburgh Castle and Preform 
Castle of the Union-Castle Line, 
and Oronsay and Orcades of the 
Orient Line to Australia are 
reached. 

Royal tour ship 

There are four 27,000 tonners: 
the new P & O Himalaya; a 
Cunarder, the Britannic ; the 
Gcorgic, now owned by the 
Ministry of Transport but char¬ 
tered to Cunard, her old owners, 
for the summer tourist trade; 
and the Capetown Castle. Next 
come the 26,000 tonners, the 
Dominion . Monarch, owned by 
Shaw Savill and Albion, the 
company which will provide the 
ship to take the King and Queen 
on their- Australasian tour next 
year; and Empress of Scotland, 
the largest Canadian Pacific liner 
to survive the war. 


Denmark is not usually regarded 
as a country well endowed 
with natural raw materials, but 
off her shores she has a source of 
considerable wealth, and in recent 
years this has been developed 
almost into a national industry. 

It was in 1943 that a Danish 
engineer discovered in the Katte¬ 
gat a certain type of seaweed 
containing agar-agar, a gelati¬ 
nous substance which previously 
had been imported from Japan. 
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At 25,000 tons come the Andes, 
running to South America for the 
Royal Mail line (their crack new 
liner, the Magdalena was wrecked 
on the South American coast on 
her maiden voyage); and two 
more Union-Castle lavender¬ 
hulled ships, the Athlone Castle 
and the Stirling Castle. 

The largest number of giant 
liners—15 of them—run between 
this country and Australasia, 
many of them by way of India. 
During the. summer season ten 
of these ships will be bringing 
tourists—and dollars—from North 
America, while some of them 
sail on pleasure cruises during the 
winter season. 

Ten companies 

Seven of the largest class of 
liner sail • between this country 
and South Africa, two sail to 
South America, two carry , emi¬ 
grants to Australia, one to the 
Far East, while one is employed 
between New York and Bermuda, 
and the seventh is trooping. 

The ownership of Britain’s 
great ocean liners is shared 
between ten companies, including 
three ships owned by the 
Ministry of Transport, Eight are 
owned by the famous P & O; 
seven by the Union-Castle Line; 
six by Cunard; five are big 
Orient liners sailing from Tilbury 
to Australia; four are Canadian 
Pacific liners; two sail to New 
Zealand for the New Zealand 
Shipping Company and one for 
Shaw Sayill and Albion; there 
are two Royal Mail liners; and 
one Furness Withy ship. 


It is not dead matter, as many 
people think, but is a living 
ocean plant growing on the sea 
bed. Now there are four large 
factories engaged in processing 
this seaweed, which is rich in 
carbo-hydrates, 

■ The supply seems endless, and 
owing to the evenness of the 
climate the seaweed is of a 
uniform growth and density 
rarely found in other waters. 


Wealth From Seaweed 


British Railway Engines 7. Britannia 



The boiler has a working 
pressure of 250 lbs per square 
inch, and the two cylinders drive 
the middle pair of 6 feet 2 inch 
coupled wheels. 

The new Britannia engine is a 
powerful one, with a tractive 
force (pulling,-capacity) of 32,150 
lbs, and weighs with its tender 
141 tons 4 cwk 


tpHE twelve standard . locomo¬ 
tives which will eventually 
serve the whole of British Rail¬ 
ways are designed to incorporate 
the best features of all the 400. 
existing types. 

The first, No 70000 Eritannia, 
was built at Crewe works. It is 
a Pacific, or 4-6-2, and the type 
will haul both express passenger 


and heavy freight trains on the 
main lines . out of Liverpool 
Street, where it will be possible 
to see it working such trains , as 
the Norfolkman, 

Note the unusually high Ameri- 
can-style running board, and the 
front of the Belpaire firebox 
casing which reaches almost to 
the cab roof. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey 
talks to the chief of Ascension Island ... 


Jslands have a romantic fasci¬ 
nation for most people—even 
little ones in moderate-sized 
ponds. But to have a whole and 
real sea island of one’s own must 
have been almost every boy's 
ambition at some time or other. 

And that was almost the case 
with a Cable and Wireless. 
Station Manager, Mr H. Ascough. 
If it was not exactly his own 
island, at any rate he was the 
head of it or, officially speaking, 
the Resident Magistrate. 

The island is Ascension, in the 
South Atlantic, about halfway 
between the most easterly point 
of South America and the coast 
of West Africa. In fact the 
nearest land of any kind to 
Ascension Is the tiny dot on the 
map called St Helena, 700 miles 
to the south-east, Napoleon’s 
island of exile. 

jyjrt Ascough was, till a few 
weeks ago, Manager of the 
Cable and Wireless Company’s 
station, whose staff are now the 
sole inhabitants of this seven- 
mile long lump of lava. For 
Ascension Island is really a mass 


S 

Cable & Wireless Station Manager 


Air and Mrs Ascough 

of extinct volcanic peaks rising 
out of the deep sea. 

It was for many years a British 
naval station and was used as an 
air base by the Americans during 
the last war, but it is now solely 
a stepping-stone in the world's 
cable and radio network. 

Five cables meet here: from 
England via the Azores, Madeira, 
and St Vincent; from Cape 
Town; from Buenos Aires; from 
Rio de Janeiro; and from Sierra 
Leone. In the radio network 
Ascension is linked with London 
and Montreal, and with other 
stations when necessary. 

“YYhile he was enjoying some 
well-earned leave in England 
the other day Mr Ascough re¬ 
counted something about his life 
out there. 

“Ascension Island,” he said, “Is 
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really ’a regenerator station in 
the cable system. You see, by 
the time a message has reached 
us down there, south of the 
Equator, it has lost a certain 
amount of its signal strength, 
and we give it a bit of a boost, as 
it. were, on its way. 

“ Power is supplied by a set of 
five Diesel engines coupled to 
generators with a total of about 
2G0 horse-power. The cables-from 
St Vincent climb up out of the 
ocean bed, divide at the station, 
and then go down to the sea 
again on their lour separate 
ways. 

“For the radio we have about 
fifty steel masts, situated near 
sea level, and each about a 
hundred feet high. The station 
works twenty-four hours a day, 
of course, on a four-watch 
system of six hours each. Two 
engineers are on duty each 
watch. 

“ There are nearly two hundred 
people on Ascension, and all of 
them except our two policemen, 
who come from St Helena, are 
employees of the Company. But 
even the • coppers ’ come under 
me as Resident Magistrate.” 

Ascough's job is first of 
all to maintain the cable 
and radio stations, and then look 
after the well-being of the men 
who serve them—and their wives. 
The Manager on Ascension has 
to administer justice, and also 
to be lay-leader in the little 
church. 

Other tasks Include looking 
after harbour duties, and so on. 
There are no docks, because the 
water right in to the coastline is 
too deep for their construction. 
Moored lighters are used instead, 
and the landing of stores is a 
tricky business on an island 
notorious for some of the biggest 
rollers in the world. 

-The Manager has to see that 
the farm runs smoothly, it is a 
mountain farm, with about 50 
head of cattle, 50 or so pigs, 
750 sheep—and seven donkeys. 

“And by the way," Mr 
Ascough went on, “ I’m one of' 
the few men in the world who 
countersigns his own passport. 
As chief administrator of the 
island, which is a British 
possession. I have to sign all the 
passports—and that, naturally, 
includes my own, much to the 
amusement of the Food Office 
official over here who gave me 
my ration book. 


“It’s a grand life for a young¬ 
ster,” he added, with a twinkle 
in his very deep-set eyes-i- 
especially the right eye in which 
he wears a monocle. “There’s 
mountain air, fine climbing, 
boat-sailing, wonderful fishing 
from a launch' for hundred- 
pound tunny, turtle catching, 
and wild birds to watch, for 
thousands nest on the island. 

“We have a good club to go 
to in the evening, and we run 
a cinema show- once a week with 
films brought out by ship from 
Cape Town. And. of course,-we 
pride ourselves on the world’s 
finest reception of all radio pro¬ 
grammes ! ” 

JJr Ascough first saw Ascension 
as a young man when he was 
sent out there as an operator by 
the old Eastern Telegraph Com¬ 
pany. Then came the passing 
of examinations, and the young 
operator developed into an 
electrical engineer whose work 
was one day to take him to 
Arabia, Kenya, and China. 

Mr and Mrs Ascough went 
through the siege and capture 
of Hong Kong, and spent four 
terrible years in a Japanese 
prison camp. But after the war 
he found himself-once more on' 
the deck of a ship, watching as 
the north coast of Ascension 
Island came in sight, its grey and 
ashy coast plain rising to great 
pointed peaks green with trees, 
and the long 'Atlantic rollers 
breaking on the rocks. 

His old quarters were still there 
-when he landed, only this time 
he was the head of the outfit. 

And it would be hard to find 
anyone who enjoyed the job more 
than that very good-humoured 
“boss” of Ascension Island. 


Ascension Island Is a British possession, so of course Georgetown has a 
cricket pitch. Oh the right the church tower Just comes into the picture 


Sisters Peak, seen from one of Ascension Island’s palm-lined roads 


Unloading stores on to a moored lighter. The coastal water is too deep 
for the construction of a pier 
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A general view of Georgetown, “ capital ” of Ascension Island , with its important Cable and Wireless station 
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THE SPIRIT OF 
ST GEORGE 

Ct George’s Day comes round 
again next week, bringing 
its reminder of Chivalry and 
Courage and Resolution. Chiv¬ 
alry, Courage, and Resolution— 
these are qualities that Britons 
have never lacked, and certainly 
we have need of them today. 
We have again to put on our 
armour to defend the cause of 
freedom and truth. 

Follow your spirit, and upon 
this charge 

Cry " God for Harry, England, 
and Saint George ! ” 

That was' Henry the Fifth’s 
rallying cry at Agincourt, and it 
won the day for England and St 
George. But the great difference 
between his day and ours is that 
we now arm to defend the whole 
free world. Our aim is not 
national glory; we belong now 
to a great fellowship of free 
peoples who treasure the same 
hopes, dream the same dreams. 

The spirit of St George is 
needed now as much as it ever 
was. We are embarked on a 
venture which calls for Chivalry, 
Courage, and Resolution. With¬ 
out these qualifies all the arms 
and armaments are of no avail. 


BRITAIN'S VOICE 

Jt is a thousand pities that Brit¬ 
ain’s radio voice is in danger 
of being curtailed. 

There are thousands of people 
in. Europe who listen to British 
broadcasts, knowing them to be 
completely honest; and while 
so much false propaganda is 
broadcast daily across the world 
Britain’s voice should not be 
silenced. 



Playing space reduces 
road accidents 

“ J7very time you hear of a child 
injured on the road you 
should ask yourselves, ‘ If there 
had been a playing field in the 
vicinity, could that accident have 
been avoided ? ’ ” These words 
were spoken by Colonel J. J. 
Astor recently to the Kent 
County Playing Fields Associa¬ 
tion, and certainly the good cause 
of providing more playing fields 
and recreation grounds is one way 
of reducing the tragic toll of the 
roads. Who wants to play in the 
street or the main road if there is 
a park or “ rec ’’ handy ? 

The nation's conscience must 
be uneasy until every child has 
somewhere to play. 


COLD FEET! 



The sea looked blue enough, but 
April is a little early in the year for 
this sort of thing, and one reluctant 
paddler at Bournemouth hesitated 
on the water's brink 

When Opportunity 
Knocks 

P'hance will not do the work— 
Chance sends the breeze ; 
But if the pilot slumber at the 
helm,. 

The very wind that wafts us 
towards the port 
May dash us on the shelves. 

Sir Walter Scott 


Under the Editor’s Table 


A MAN says his hobby is making 
jig-saw puzzles. Likes to lead 
people .a dance. 

G 

JJ COIF charged a cottage window. 

And the occupier charged the 
fanner for repairs. 

a 

gOME people shrink from argu¬ 
ment. It makes them feel 
small. 

0 

fj FASHION writer says three new 
hats caught her eye in Hyde 
Park. On a windy day? 

BILLY BEETLE 


PETE ft PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If paper merch. 
ante are wrapped 
up in their work 




TOO MUCH MUSIC 

Uow many pieces could you 
learn if you played the 
piano without stopping for eight 
days ? That is the kind of ques¬ 
tion a.student-pianist might be 
asked in a nightmare—a bad 
dream finishing with the piano 
trying to play the pianist. 

Yet an engineer of Bolton is 
training to try and beat the 
world’s record for. non-stop piano 
playing by “ tickling the ivories ” 
continuously for 200 hours. His 
training does not, mercifully, 
consist entirely of scale-playing, 
but also of roadwork and swim¬ 
ming, to make him physically fit 
for his prolonged assault on the 
piano. 

It is to be hoped the actual 
attempt will be made in a sound¬ 
proof room, or neighbours will 
say with Shakespeare’s Orsino : 
Enough, no more : 'Tis not so 
sweet now as it was before. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 

TwENTY-FIVE years ago the 
C N reported that King George 
the Fifth had been blessed with 
his first granddaughter, and that 
the baby just born to the Duke 
and Duchess of York was the 
Fourth Lady in the Land. 

Now we wish Many. Happy 
-Returns to that same little lady 
—the Princess Elizabeth, who is 
Celebrating her 25th birthday 
on April 21. 


/J LADY who loves dials :says she 
has six or seven current ones. 
The sort that give people shocks ? 


CERTAIN council is considering 
putting a bird-bath in its 
public gardens. A committee is to 
go into it. 


Working Together 
Among People 

govs and girls in Denmark are 
helping to build a school in 
war-shattered Greece ! They are 
members of an organisation called 
Mellemfolkeligt Samvirke, which, 
roughly translated, means Work¬ 
ing Together Among People. 

A team of Danish students, all 
skilled builders, went to erect the 
school at Agnandero, near Mount 
Olympus. Meanwhile, at home in 
Denmark, some 130,000 boys and 
girls are financing the effort by 
buying a brick a week. These 
bricks are of paper, marked 
Unesco, and when a boy or girl 
buys one he pastes it on a dia¬ 
gram of the real school which his 
young fellow-countrymen are 
building in Greece. 

These young Danes hope to 
'raise 125,000 kroner (about £64 00) 
by May 1, and the Danish Govern¬ 
ment has promised to double this 
sum to cover the cost of supplies 
for the school at Agnandero. 

Working Together Among 
People has, since the end of the 
war, sent over 900 young Danes 
abroad to do practical relief work 
in devastated areas—including 
former enemy countries. 


REJOICING IN A ROOM 
OF THEIR OWN 

/Yne of the happiest homes in 
England is a new one in 
Wandsworth ; it is for elderly 
refugees who are now rejoicing 
in rooms of their own after years 
of living in camps, hostels, and 
temporary dwellings. 

Coming from Europe, where 
the refugee problem still drags 
its weary way, these people, so 
long homeless, have younger 
relations in this country who are- 
working in textile mills and 
mines. They, too, will be able 
to spend happy hours in this 
Wandsworth home-; and the 
happiest home is the one which 
is always open to friends. 


Come, Let’s Away 

Qome, let’s away to prison ; 

We two alone will sing like 
birds i’ the cage : 

When thou dost ask me blessing 
I'll kneel down 

And ask of thee forgiveness : so 
we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old 
tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear 
poor rogues 

Talk of court news ; and "we’ll 
talk with-them, too. 

Who loses and who wins ; who’s 
in, who’s out, 

And take upon’s the mystery, of 
things, 

As if we were God’s spies ; and 
we’ll wear, out. 

In a availed prison, packs and 
sects of great ones. 

That ebb and flow by the moon. 

King Lear to Cordelia 


EARLY BIRDS 

W/'e all know that it is the early 
bird which catches the 
worm ; but which is the earliest 
bird ? 

Bird-lovers all over the coun¬ 
try- have been trying to answer 
this question, and from first 
reports it would seem that in 
the past we have been mistaken 
in giving the lark first place. 
Early morning listeners have 
heard a hedge-sparrow singing 
at 5.31, a robin at 5.29, and a 
blackbird at 5.x. 

But these were all stay-a- 
beds compared with the pheasant, 
which has been known to make 
a start as early as 4 . 18 , and the 
curlew, whose call has been 
heard at 4.1 and must be most 
unpopular with its neighbours. 

The lark does not seem to 
come into this dawn, picture, 
and in future when we wish to 
boast of our early rising we 
ought to talk of being “ up with 
the curlew ia the morning.” 
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THINGS SAID 

|f the peoples of the world are 
prepared to play and tc; 
work and study together there 
will emerge for them new and 
inspiring experiences, and an 
awareness and a wider under¬ 
standing of the character and 
diversity of the human race. 
General Secretary, Inter¬ 
national Friendship League 

’T’o let children watch television 
when they like is the same 
as to put a jampot in front of 
them when you want them to 
take cod liver oil. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent 

Gh for a pink sink! 

Dr Edith Summerskill, M P 

Jf only we could have peace , for 
100 years then I am sure 
there would be no more wars. 
Peace yould have become a 
habit. 

Mr Herbert Morrison, 
Foreign Secretary 

Tt is for tomorrow that we are 
working, but tomorrow begins 
today. 

Director-General of Unesco 


Keep Britai n tidy 

'T’here never was a greater need 
to banish litter from streets 
and open spaces than during this 
Festival year, and the Govern¬ 
ment have started a Keep Britain 
Tidy campaign. 

It is being run by a working- 
party consisting of representa¬ 
tives of local authorities, the 
British Transport Commission, 
advertising -firms, and Govern¬ 
ment departments. 

Local authorities are being en¬ 
couraged to provide litter bins, 
and the problem will be given 
publicity throughout the Festival 
period. 

One of the anti-litter leaders 
said recently: “ The problem 
works both ways. We hope 
visitors will not leave litter, and 
we hope residents will clear up 
litter tq give visitors the right 
impression.” 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Sydney Smith wrote: We 
know nothing of tomorrow s our 
business is to be good and happy 
today. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Half's Croft, Stratford-on-Avon, 
home of Shakespeare’s daughter 
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Local Government 
explained 

Last week ’s article dealt with the method of choosing candidates 
at local elections. In this issue we examine the division of re¬ 
sponsibility between county councils and county district councils. 

THE SERVICES PROVIDED 


]i is often said, and indeed 

quite rightly, that local 
authorities look after us from the 
cradle to the grave, for the x-ange 
of services provided by them and 
administered from the county 
hall, town hall, or council offices 
is immensely wide. 

Some services are run by our 
local councils—the county dis¬ 
trict ’ authorities as they are 
called—and some by the county 
councils. But if you happen to 
live in a county borough then all 
local government services are 
provided by the county borough 
council. County borough coun¬ 
cils are responsible for all 
services because the towns which 
they administer are big enough 
to afford to pay for them all. 

The smaller local authorities 
would be quite unable to raise 
enough money to run the more 
expensive services —- education 
and public health, for example. 
So these smaller authorities 
share responsibility for local 
government with the county 
councils. In other words, in the 
administrative counties there is 
what is often called a two-tier 
system of local government be¬ 
cause there are two local authori¬ 
ties operating in the same area. 
Ill county boroughs there is, of 
course, a single-tier system. 

The important jobs 

Complete lists of the services 
which are the responsibility of 
county councils on the one hand 
and of those which, on the other 
hand, are run by the county dis¬ 
trict authorities would 'be very 
long and might be a little mono¬ 
tonous to read. So we will 
mention only a few of the more 
important jobs that local authori¬ 
ties carry out. 

The most urgent task today of 
county district authorities (and 
county boroughs, tool is to pro¬ 
vide houses. Very likely you 
have heard a great deal about 
the housing crisis which has 
existed since the war, and it is a 
fact that many more houses are 
wanted. It is your local council’s 
job to build, or arrange for the 
building of, flats and houses of 
various types and sizes to let at 
rents which all classes of people, 
both working classes and pro¬ 
fessional people, can affox-d to 
pay. It is, of course, a big job, 
and a very expensive one. 

Now the most "important job of 


county councils on the other 
hand is education. County coun¬ 
cils, and county borough councils, 
have to provide sufficient 
primary, secondary, and grammar 
schools, and facilities for further 
education, to meet the needs of 
their areas; and also, of course, 
they must arrange all the ser¬ 
vices associated with schools such 
as the school meals and medical 
and dental services. 

Both kinds of local authorities, 
too, have important public health 
duties. Local councils, for ex¬ 
ample, organise the collection of 
house refuse, provide and main¬ 
tain public sewers, and arrange 
lor the. inspection of meat and 
other food sold in shops to en¬ 
sure that it is fit for us all to eat. 

Health services 

County councils provide a wide 
range of the more personal health 
services such as welfare clinics, 
day nurseries, and. home helps; 
they provide ambulances, and are 
responsible for vaccination and 
immunisation among many other 
things. These larger authorities, 
incidentally, also set up homes 
for old people who are in need of 
care and attention, provide fire 
engines, control the erection of 
houses and other buildings in the 
interests of good town and 
country planning, and look after 
the upkeep of our main reads. 

Most people know that local 
authorities provide parks and 
playing-fields, museums and art 
galleries, public libraries, allot¬ 
ments, civic restaurants, and 
many entertainments — several 
towns, for instance, have muni¬ 
cipal orchestras—but some of the 
things that local authorities do 
may well surprise you. 

Did you know, for example, 
that local authorities are re¬ 
sponsible for the issue of licences 
for dogs and motor-cars, that 
they can prohibit the showing of 
unsuitable films in -our cinemas, 
that they care for unfortunate 
children who have no parents to 
look after them v or that the plans 
of all houses and other buildings 
must be approved by them before 
builders start to put them up? 

We have only mentioned a few 
of the local services provided by 
local authorities, but enough no 
doubt to show you what a lot of 
useful work these authorities do. 
How they do their work we shall 
try to make clear next week. 


Bath in the Strand 


(fHE age-old mystery of London’s 
so-called Roman bath will be 
revived by the decision of the 
London County Council to open 
it daily to the public during the 
Festival of Britain. Situated in 
Strand-lane, near St Clement 
Dane’s Church, this bath is main¬ 
tained by. the L C C on behalf of 
the National Trust. It was known 
to Charles Dickens, and students 
of his works will recall that it 
was' here that David Copperiield 
took his morning dip, but the 
problem of the origin of this 
ancient structure has never been 
satisfactorily solved. 

Fed by cold clear water from 


a hidden spring, the bath is 
151 feet long by 6J feet deep. It 
was formerly lined with marble 
slabs, and when these were 
removed a bath built of red 
bricks was revealed. But although 
these bricks resemble those with 
which the Romans used to build 
their baths; they have never been 
identified as belonging to any 
known Roman period, nor are 
they of the 17th century, which it 
was once supposed they might be. 

The structure, known as a 
plunge bath, is admittedly old, but 
how old? Lost to sight for ages 
and brought to light again, it 
remains a baffling problem. - 



America’s Cup 


FOUR FAMOUS 
CUPS 

F our famous sporting trophies, 
to be displayed in London 
during the Festival of Britain, 
have arrived in this country from 
the United States. 

They are the America’s Cup 
for yachting, the Philadelphia 
Challenge Cup for sculling, the 
Curtis Cup for golf, and the 
Wightman Cup for tennis. They 
will be on view from April 23 to 
September 30 at the National 
Sporting Trophies Exhibition in 
Hutchinson House, Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street. 

The America’s Cup is probably 
the least known of the quartet 
to this generation, for it has not 
been competed for since 1937. 

It is named after the yacht 
America, which the New York 
Yacht Club sent to Britain during 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

She challenged 
all comers on 
this side of the 
Atlantic, but 
| failed to get a 
competitor; and 
§j not until the 
; -t America was 
®«lff entered for the 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron 
,. regatta race 
j§ round the Isle 
•'8 ot did she 

H get a chance to 
show her speed 
and win easily. 

The prize was 
a silver cup 
valued at 1000 
guineas, which 
the America took home. In 1857 
this trophy was again pre¬ 
sented for competition, one of 
the conditions being that the 
race should take place in the 
waters of the country holding the 
trophy. 

British yachtsmen did not 
challenge until 1870, by which 
time the America was a training 
ship for the U S Navy, and since 
then there have been 16 
challenges from Britain—all un¬ 
successful — and the America’s. 
Cup remains the only inter-" 
national sporting trophy which 
Britain has never won. 

®®®®@®®®®®®®®®®®® 

CYCLE SERVICE 

3. Maintenance 

■^Ihether you have bought a 
new cycle or a secondhand 
one, you must keep it in tip-top 
mechanical condition, ensuring 
that it is roadworthy and safe. 

Daily check your tyres. Keep 
them hard—you should be able 
to make only a slight impression 
on squeezing the sides with your 
fingers. Remove flints and grit. 

Check both wheels. If the 
cones are properly adjusted there 
should be just a slight lateral 
play. A wheel held up on its 
own should turn from the weight 
of the tyre valve. See that the 
wheels do not rub brake blocks. 

Test the brakes. With modern 
cable brakes it is easy to adjust 
the cable lengths so that you get 
a firm, easy pull-up. 

Use a little oil—too much oil 
collects dirt; but use it often, and 
see that it is the oil prescribed 
by the makers. Pay attention to 
the bottom bracket, the pedals, 
the head bearings, and the wheel 
spindles. List each moving part 
of the bike and record against it 
the right oil and frequency of 
lubrication. V. S. 

®®®©©®®®®®®@®®®®® 


Learning to be a 
Farmer 

4. NURSING YOUNG GRASS FOR HAY 



Undersowing oats with grass seeds 


With the advancing season it 
becomes necessary to push on 
with the sowing begun last month, 
and this month the author shows 
how spring-sown oats are used 


which have been disturbed by the 
harrows. In a few days the oats 
will be back to normal again, 
none the worse for having been 
knocked about a bit. 

‘The next job will be - to get 


to “nurse” the young grass and that field ready for sowing tur- 
■ ‘ nips and sugar beet,” went on 

the farmer, pointing to a nearby 
ploughed field, 

“What will have to be done to 
it before it will be ready?” asked 
Ian, 

“Well, turnip seeds are very 
small, as you know,” answered 
Mr Waring, “no bigger than a pin¬ 
head, which means that they will 
need a very fine seed-bed, so we'll 
need to cultivate and harrow it at 
least twice to break down all the 
lumps. Then we'll make ridges, 
or drills 'as we call them, across 
the field about 28 inches apart, 
and sow the seeds in narrow rows 
along the tops of the drills.” 

As it was nearly dinnertime 
they set off towards the farm¬ 
house across a pasture field. Ian 
noticed that Mr Waring kept 
glancing downwards as he walked 
along, so he asked him if he was 
looking for something. 


clover plants which will make 
next year's hay harvest. 

fVjOw that spring had really 
arrived, Ian’ Farley felt more 
decided than ever that he wanted 
to be a farmer. He had helped 
to sow the spring corn In March, 
and every time he passed by the 
fields in which it was growing he 
marked its progress. 

Judge his dismay, therefore, 
when one morning he saw Bob 
the ploughman driving a horse 
which was pulling a set of 
harrows over the young plants 
and apparently ripping them up 
by the roots. 

And as though this had not, to 
his mind, done A damage enough, 
one of the other workmen was 
coming behind Bob with another 
horse, pulling a heavy roller 
which was crushing everything 
flat. Ian, seeing Mr Waring in 
the distance, 
hurried over to 
ask what was 
the matter with 
the oats the 
men were rip¬ 
ping up. 

" Oh, d o n’t 
you worry about 
the oats, Ian,” 
he said, “ they 
will not come to 
any harm, the 
men are only 
sowing grass 
seeds.” 

Ian still looked 
puzzled, so the 
fanner went on 
to explain. 

“The grass 
and clover seeds 
which have 
been sown on that field will be 
hay next year. We call the oats 
which are ‘ undersown ’ with 
grass seeds like that a nurse 
crop, because it grows up quickly 
and protects the young grass and 
clover plants during their first 
year of growth. 

“When we cut those oats at 
harvest time you will see the 
young plants just a few inches 
high, but they will then begin to 
grow: very quickly and go on 
growing until they are cut for 
hay next June. 

“The light harrowing the field 
is now getting is to bury the 
small grass seeds, and the roller 
is to press the ground tight round 
about the roots of the oat plants 



“Yes, I am, in a way,’’ he re¬ 
plied. “I’m looking for some 
young, fresh spring growth in 
the grass so that we can turn the 
cows out on it. We’re getting 
rather short of food for them. 
However, there’s not much sign 
of any young .grass here, so we’ll 
need to give it a top dressing of 
fertiliser to make it grow a bit 
faster. 

“That would be a nice job for 
you this afternoon, Ian. I think 
you could manage it all right, 
and it would save bringing Bob 
away from the grass seeds.” 

As they went in to dinner, Ian 
felt that he was really taking his 
place on the farm now—that be 
had a man’s job to.do... . , 
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With natural inventiveness 
George Stephenson 
experimented in many fields 
of engineering. For instance,' 
in 1815 he made and tested 
a miners safety-lamp. At the 
Same time Sir Humphry Davy 
wa s making simifa r 
experiments elsewhere. 


Pioneers ® 


49 . GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
falher oj ihe railways 



But Stephenson is 
best remembered 
for his development 
work on railway 
engines. His famous 
locomotive, the Pocket, 
built in 1829, achieved 
over /Jmph in a trial, £ 
beating all challengers - 
for speed and reliability. 




People wh'ose loads adjoined 
th e raitways comp la ined 
of the threat of fire and 
said "their catffe t 
jC^\vy/oufd die of fright 1 ' 
4ft .. Z w hen an engine passed. 
i Laughable as this 

bf: sounds today, bitter 
resentment fed to fights 
expensive litigation. 


When at fast opposition was 
overcome a country-wide 
network of fines was 
guick/y built, white engines 
developed info the giants 
of today — each a fitting 
tribute to the original 
genius of George Stephenson. 



Bombs Reveal Roman Treasure in Trier 


. a 

Back to school 
at 63 

G eorge Sebaza is in Standard 
Two at his school on the 
East Rand in the Union of South 
Africa. Out of school he is an 
errand boy, doing his rounds on 
a heavily-laden tricycle ; but 
sometimes he pauses for a rest 
in the shade of a tree. 

From between the parcels 
George takes a well-worn primer 
on First Steps in Reading and 
does his homework. Laboriously 
he spells out the simple words 
and notes with pride that his 
knowledge of the King’s English 
is improving. Having rested, he 
puts the book back in the basket 
and proceeds with his deliveries. 

Now, all this may appear quite 
commonplace; but this particular 
George happens to be a married 
man with a family, and he is 63! 

For George is one of many new 
pupils now flocking to learn the 
Three Rs at Adult Education 
schools set up for Bantu working 
folk by, the Union Education 
Department. Most of these men 
and women have grown up illiter¬ 
ate, bitt in recent years the 
business houses have been offer¬ 
ing bonuses and increased pay to 
native employees who can read 
and write. 

Voluntary committees of Euro¬ 
peans and natives have begun 
education centres for black 
people, and the thirst for know¬ 
ledge is growing. Grey-headed 
men are thumbing' primers, and 
spelling out the words of simple 
nursery rhymes. - 
Already the enrolment has 
reached nearly 6000, and in 
twelve months’ time it is con¬ 
fidently anticipated there will be 
20,000 on the registers. 


Fisherman’s paradise 

Skaife, a South African 
scientist, has been given the 
task of surveying the 25,000 miles 
of lakes, swamps, and rivers in 
Northern Rhodesia in order to 
find out what use can be made 
of the fish in them. He will also 
suggest ways of catching, pre¬ 
serving, and distributing the fish. 


rpHE bombs which wrought such 
sad havoc in Germany’s most 
ancient city, Trier, have also 
revealed treasures of its Roman 
past which might otherwise have 
remained hidden for ever. 

Trier, on the bank of the 
Moselle, is not only Germany’s 
but one of Europe’s oldest cities. 
Some authorities believe it is 
older even than Rome. 

Certainly the Romans made it 
a fine town. Constantine the 
Great, who established Christi¬ 
anity as the “official” religion of 
the Roman Empire, dwelt in this 
pleasant city among the vine- 
clad hills from 306 to 331. 

A picture of his wife, Fausta, 
and of his mother, St Helena, are 
among the most important dis¬ 
coveries made by excavators in 


ROAD LESSONS 

Y oukg motor-cyclists can be¬ 
come expert riders and road- 
safety observers by having lessons 
on a track at Kenley RAF 
Station under tuition by members 
of Sanderstead Motor-Cycle Club. 
Coulsdon and Purley Road 
Safety Committee are responsible 
for the idea. 

The committee is also running 
for the second year a dog-train¬ 
ing scheme which has been such 
a success that it is being copied 
in Canada and the United State's. 


Trier's ruined palaces. These 
pictures were found in frag¬ 
ments, which have been pieced 
together, showing the impressive 
work of Roman artists more 
than 1600 years ago. 

Constantine was a warrior 
who would make a gambler’s bid 
for victory, and it was a warrior 
of our times, also making a 
desperate gambler’s throw, who 
unwittingly caused the partial 
destruction of this city which 
Constantine did so much to 
beautify. For it was the German 
General von Rundstedt’s last 
offensive of the war In 1944 that 
brought old Trier's most grievous 
blows. 

It was an important railway 
centre through which the Ger¬ 
man troop’s supplies came, and 
the Americans were obliged to 
bomb it. Over half the city was 
badly damaged. 

S 

The craters blasted by the 
bombs, however, have shown 
to German archaeologists the 
Roman walls which had long 
Iain buried. The remains of very 
early Christian places of worship 
have been discovered with in¬ 
scriptions on their walls to Christ 
the Saviour, 

In contrast, is a mosaic floor 
which is being reassembled. This 
illustrates the pagan story of 
Leda, the mythical queen of 
Sparta who produced two eggs. 


one containing Castor and Pollux 
and the other Helen of Troy. 

Among other treasures un¬ 
earthed is an exquisite Roman 
cut-glass bowl, which is said to be 
one of only six examples of such 
work in the world today. 

Ancient Britain comes into the 
picture, too, for the bombing has 
shown that what was thought to 
be a medieval structure was a 
Roman one. This is believed to 
have been originally two big 
provision stores for Roman 
Legions assembling to suppress a 
rebellion in Britain. 

Trier was at that period the 
centre from which Britain, Gaul 
(France), and' Spain were ruled. 
Indeed, it was called by a Roman 
poet the second metropolis of the 
Empire. 


SEA HARVEST 

eople on the Suffolk coast 
have been puzzled by the 
fact that recently quite a lot of 
fish have been washed up alive. 
They were especially interested 
to find a John Dory, a flat fish 
related to the halibut, which is 
rarely found in those waters. 

The waves have also thrown 
up a number of full-sized lobsters 
and crabs. It is suggested that 
these had been washed from 
their rocky breeding places by 
heavy seas during recent gales. 
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DisOBEys orders, 
given OBE 

N ews that the tanker firm of 
Gow, Harrison and Com¬ 
pany, of Glasgow, is to be wound 
up recalls the sea rescue by one 
of their ships of hundreds of 
British children during the war. 

It was August 1940, and the 
Master of the Gow, Harrison 
tanker Valldemosa— big. cheery 
Captain Daniel O’Hara—had 
orders to stop for nobody. But 
when the Dutch passenger liner 
Volendam was torpedoed in mid- 
Atlantic in the middle of a dark 
night, he illuminated his ship 
and stopped, a sitting target for 
any U-boat. 

The children were packed like 
sardines in the open boats, in 
their nightclothes, many of them 
seasick, and quite unable to climb 
the rope ladders put out for them 
over the sides of the rolling 
tanker. 

But Captain O’Hara remem¬ 
bered a trick learnt on the New 
Zealand coast, and swung them 
safely on board in cargo-slings. 
Altogether he saved 384 lives. 
One man only was lost—a ship's 
officer from the torpedoed Dutch 
liner who. In trying to salvage 
some of the ship’s papers, slipped 
and disappeared between the 
ship’s side and the lifeboat. 

Captain O’Hara later received 
the O B E for "disobeying orders,” 
and also a gold watch from the 
Dutch owners of the Volendam. 
But his most prized reward was 
the remembrance of hundreds of 
happy, if queerly garbed, young¬ 
sters streaming ashore to safety 
at Liverpool, to which port the. 
Valldemosa had brought them. 


War-dances for school 

M aM j African tribes in Eastern 
Cape Province assembled in 
the town of Uit.enhage not long 
ago to challenge one another to 
war-dances. 

But these war-dance competi¬ 
tions had a very peaceful pur¬ 
pose.- The Africans wanted to 
raise money to start the* first 
private Bantu secondary school 
in the district. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY—New picture-version of Dickens’s great novel (7) 


Newman Noggs, clerk to Ralph Nickleby, overheard 
his employer and another old moneylender, Arthur 
Gride, discussing a scheme whereby Gride could marry 


Madeline Bray, the girl with whom Nicholas was in love. 
Gride had found out that Madeline was entitled to certain 
property when she married, though she did not know it. 


He proposed he and Ralph should persuade Madeline’s 
father, a penniless but self-centred invalid, to agree to the 
marriage by offering to cancel his debts. 



Ralph drove a hard bargain with the other 
moneylender. Gride was to pay him.all the 
money owed him by Mr Bray, Madeline’s 
father, and also £500 for Ralph’s help in 
negotiating the marriage. The two went to 
Bray’s house, and Gride offered the invalid 
not only the cancellation of his debts, but an 
income for the rest of his life, if he would' 
consent to the marriage. The selfish father 
was attracted by the idea. 


Later, Newman Noggs found out that Bray 
had agreed to the marriage, and that poor 
Madeline, from a sense of duty, had also 
consented. It was to take place in two days’ 
time. That evening Newman met Nicholas, and 
in the course of conversation happened to 
mention Madeline Bray and found, to his 
dismay, that Nicholas was in love with her. 
Nicholas, to his greater dismay, (earned what 
was in store for the girl he loved,' 


Frantic with anxiety, Nicholas hurried to Bray’s 
house, and, getting Madeline by herself, im¬ 
plored her, for her own sake, not to marry this 
hideous and miserly old moneylender. Made¬ 
line was broken-hearted, but she insisted on 
going through with it. “I can release my 
father, who is dying in this place, prolong his 
life, perhaps, for years,” she said bravely. 
She did not know that Nicholas himself loved 
her, and he had no chance to tell her now. 


In despair, Nicholas went to see Gride. He did 
not reveal who he was, but said he knew Gride’ 
was to be married tomorrow to a young lady, 
who hated him. Then he promised Gride 
money if he would release Madeline. Nicholas 
had no money, but he knew the Cheerybles, 1 
who were abroad just now, would give anything 
to save Madeline. Gride guessed he was a 
disappointed lover, and replied to his appeals! 
with taunts and sneers. 


Can anything be done to save Madeline from such an unhappy marriage? See next week's instalment 
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The Gallant Third 
of Milbourne 

by GUNBY HADATH 

Masterpiece (2) 



The Third Form decide to pro¬ 
duce their own magazine, Tlie 
Tertian. Pettifer is made Editor, 
and Gudgeon arranges to have it 
printed in the town and payment 
made after the holidays. 

G udgeon's good friends, the 
printers, had set to work 
with such will that in four 
or, five days the journal was 
ready. But unfortunately the 
parcel in which they delivered 
the twenty-five 'copies at the lodge 
was addressed to the Editor of 
the School Magazine. And accord¬ 
ingly Benson, the porter, took it 
to Houghton, recognised as the 
stuffiest pre in the School. 

He stared at the parcel. Now 
whatever could this bs, he won¬ 
dered. The next issue of the 
School mag was not due till the 
autumn, so what on earth could 
the printers be sending him now? 
Ferhaps seme complimentary 
copies of some periodical that 
might interest him. Yes, most 
likely that. 

So Houghton eagerly cut the 
string of his parcel, then un¬ 
wrapped it, net without a throb 
of excitement. But wliat was 
this? A periodical? Certainly! 
And immediately the hottest 
anger possessed him. 

What did the Third Form 
mean by starting a mag? Well, 
there was the name of its editor 
inside the cover. Oswald P. 
Pettifer, was it? -That atrocious 
brat. 

And he summoned the Editor 
instantly. 

“Pettifer," he began, “what on 
earth do you mean by 
starting a miserable magazine of 
your own?” 

“It isn't my mag. It’s the Third 
Form’s mag,” Pettifer told him. 

“That doesn’t matter. You’re 
the Editor. Aren’t you aware 
that the School mag is the only 
one that’s permitted?” 

“No,” said Pettifer. “I’ve never 
heard of that rule.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said 
Houghton, repeating himself. “I 
tell you I won’t allow this one. 
Look at this.rubbish!” And now 
Houghton was turning the pages 
while he was speaking. 

“Editorial he read out. “In 
making our bow to our readers 
toe remind them that wo are Vie 
only Form in the School, or in 
any other school in the land, we 
believe, whose Third Form runs 
and prints its own magazine . . 
“You wrote that yourself?” 
“Yes,” beamed Pettifer. 

“And this tripe,” Houghton 
proceeded, boiling with wrath. 

“We haven't thought much this 
season of the School’s cricket. 
Stroup can’t bote! for nuts, and 
Houghton's too fond of long-hops. 
But next year, when old Balm¬ 
forth ought to be in the team .. 

"And who wrote that?” said 
Houghton, boiling with anger. 

“Young Sprottle.” said Pettifer 
cautiously. 

“And now listen to this!” bel¬ 
lowed Houghton, turning the 
page. 


“TODAY IN LONDON 
From our London Correspondent 

“ There is little to report from 
our mighty Metropolis. The 
buses buzz up and down, and 
the shoppers go shopping, and 
generally it's raining. 

And that’s all for the moment. 
Bung Ho!" 

“And who, may I ask, wrote 
that tripe?” asked Houghton. 

“My cousin in London,” glowed 
Pettifer. “He’s a journalist.” 

“Yes, thank you,” drawled 
Houghton. “But if you would 
like my opinion, your cousin will 
be sweeping the roads next.” 

“ Sarcastic beast! ” thought 
Pettifer. But wasn’t that 
Houghton all over—always run- 
ing people down if he could? 

TJut Houghton was speaking 
' again. “Have you paid for 
the printing?” 

“Not yet.” 

“And why not?” 

“We are paying next term.” 

“Do you seriously tell' me you’re 
' going on tick?” 

“Yes. Filmer and Filmer are 
waiting till after the hols, you 
know.” 

"I do not_ know,” Houghton 
retorted. “All I happen to know 
is that duty compels me to report 
you to the Head for running up 
tick in the town.” 

“Oh, I say-” began Pettifer. 

“That's enough! You can go 
now. I shall confiscate this 
miserable production meanwhile. 
And I hope the Head slaughters 
you, Pettifer. That’s all!” 


Sailors say ... 

(The nautical origins of 
terms in everyday use.) 



6. PLAIN SAILING 

"YysitN a sailing ship is 
on her true course 
and the wind is abaft the 
beam she is said to have 
“ plain sailing.” The reason 
is that on such a course 
there is no sail trimming 
to be done, with the hard- 
work this would involve. 

It may. also be spelled 
plane sailing, the allusion 
then being to navigation 
from a “plane chart,” on 
which meridians and paral¬ 
lels of latitude are repre¬ 
sented by equidistant 
straight lines. 

Ashore, the expression 
refers to some simple 
course of action which 
runs smoothly. - 


^nd thus it came about in the 
course of that evening that 
the Head himself paid a visit to 
Mr Grhmnett. 

“Mr Grimmett,” said he, “do 
you find the boys in your Third 
Form dependable?” 

The Grim Bird looked horrified. 

“My dear sir!” he answered, 
“Such a dependable collection of 
boys I have never encountered. 
Nor any, I would add, so bright 
and intelligent.” 

“Indeed,” said the Head. “Then 
that’s all I wanted to know, 
thanks.” 

And off he went. Nor was. it 
until the next morning, while the 
industrious Third Form sat at 
their books, that the Grim Bird 
told them he had something to 
say to them all. 

“And now,” he began, as" the 
hands of the clock approached 
midday, “which of you has been 
running up credit in the town?” 

'J'here was silence at first. Too 
clearly they saw what had 
happened. Houghton had made 
good his threat of reporting 
them to the Head. 

Then Gudgeon said pleasantly: 
“Sir, I did.” 

“You did! From the School's 
printers!” 

“Yes, sir!” lisped Gudgeon. 
“You see, sir, they do lots of 
work for my father.” 

“Oh, do they? And were they 
agreeable to giving you credit?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” Gudgeon re¬ 
sponded, on safe ground at last. 

“Very foolish of them, I’m 
sure,” responded the Grim Bird. 
Then from under his papers he 
drew forth a copy of their hapless 
journal. “And which of you, 
may I ask, is responsible for 
this?” 

“Sir, I am,” said Balmforth. 

“Oh! You suggested it, did 
you?” 

. "But I was Editor, sir. If you 
please,. sir,” said Pettifer. “I 
mean it isn’t old Ealmforth's 
fault, sir, that we published it.” 

“And friend Sprottle, I see, is 
your Sports Editor?” 

“Yes, sir!” squeaked Sprottle. 

“Exactly! I find your contri¬ 
bution most promising, Sprottle. 
But how much did' Balmforth 
propose to charge for each copy?” 

“Oh, sir! We had clean for¬ 
gotten that, sir!” confessed 
Balmforth. 

tj^HEN their Grim Bird put the 
magazine into his pocket. 

"Well, now,” he said, clearing 
his throat, “I have persuaded 
Houghton to spare me a copy of 
this masterpiece in order to pre¬ 
serve- It in the School Museum, 
where generation after genera¬ 
tion to come will stand and stave, 
or shall we say gape, at it, 
Pettifer.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Pettifer, 
modestly. 

“That is all, then. Dismiss!” 

And out they trooped into the 
sunshine. 

.\V_rf tvcclc \s Slrttff hit Gimhtf 
Ihuhilh VcUifei^s <jood 

deed. your C.V how, . 


Lucozade 

The sparkling 




\3COSEl 


drink 



To. help regain strength lost in fighting illness 
or infection — you would give LUCOZADE. 

To tempt an unwilling 
appetite — there is 
nothing better than 
LUCOZADE. And if 
you, yourself, are feeling 
just a little short of 
energy, somewhat tired, 
take a glass of 
LUCOZADE ! There 
are moments when we 
all need this sparkling 
glucose drink. 


tho Siofo & In this sparkling glucose drink there is help 
jr, / for the sick, the exhausted and the conva- 

n^OnVutCSCCm jescent. To the jaded appetite—the re¬ 
freshing sparkle of LUCOZADE is irresistible. LUCOZADE needs no 
digesting. It presents no problem, to the. most delicate of stomachs. 

For the Little Patient 

Parents are deeply impressed by the way children 
take to LUCOZADE—willingly, eagerly, when 
- other foods may have been 
refused. To help in building 
; up a child's vitality—give him 
this exciting, refreshing drink. 
And then watch 
him lift up his little 
face for more. 

Once tasted, 
LUCOZADE is 
never refused. 


Get . 

Lucozade 

it is so energising and palatable 

2?6 a bottle 

Plus bottle deposit 3d. (returnable) 

LUCOZADE LTD., GT. WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD. MIDDX. 'oydi 23 1» 




THE. 


CONFUCIUS 

CARD TRICK 

The name of a Card is Magically Changed 
t from Chinese to English I 

Price 7\d. post free from 

BCM/TRJCKS- 


45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. " 
Call or write for PRICE LIST {ld.{ 

A. N, BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN) y 

60 Stoke Newington High Streets 
London, N-16 



wmw 


'tMiMK* £2-12-6 

6/-’ deposit and ©/-'monthly without fly-sheet. 
PARA Eidne Tent, complete all accessories. 
Size 5 ft. 6 in. alons? vidae, 7 it. 5 in. along 
wall. 4 It. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 h>. lifgh, 12 m. 
walls. BRAND-NEW. With flysheet, 
£3.9.8. Tost, etc., 1/-. 15/- deposit aud 

9/9 monthly. Without fly-sheet, £2.12.6. 
Post, etc.-, I/-. 6/- deposit a yd 6/- monthly. 
BELL TENTS, £9.15.0. CaiT. 5/-. Deposit 
25/- and 25/- monthly. 

Mew BRITISH ARMY RIDGE TENT, 

duck not camouflaged, compu te. Kxiend*10 U. 
6 it. by 6 U. Wails 3 it. £2.8.0. Carr. 
Deposit 22/6, balance 25/- monthly, 
CAMPING 1/8 per=vweek. —‘ 



tmrsmatmt 

/PARATROOP, 

meum 


'a* 


7 oz." crystal-clear. Ideal holiday, sporting 
events, 42/6. W.D. model, lull sizes, £3.10-0. 
Special 6-Vns achromatic model. £5.19.6, 
Loth complete iu case, etc. All post I/-. 
Other model a. 

BRAND-NEW OFFICERS’ KAPOK 
FILLED SLEEPING BAGS, 39/6. 
Post,etc., 1/-. 7/6 deposit, 5/6 monthly. 

Yes, and they are Quilted, u>o. To advertise 
our Bumper Camping Outfit, this super offer 
is an exrmple of hew yon- can still buy poods 
to-day at half price. White or «reei\ proofed, 
Mzo 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft., veislit only 5 lb, 

.... approx, ? 

All in ILLUSTRATED FREE BOOKLET. 


If you have never been eampiap Define all the more need for you to enjoy healthy, 
carefree holidays. 1,000 JilXOCULAIt DAKflAlXS. CaU and «eo us if you can. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN2I), 

. 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 

Odch all Sat. Closed 1 a.m. WciL 
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TRIANGULAR DUTCH FREE 

SEND NOW to the Windsor Stanip Co. for this really magnificent Triangular 
Stamp of HOLLAND (NETHERLANDS), which we will send to you— 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

This very lovely stamp depicts Pallas Athene 
(Minerva), and was issued in 1936 to Com¬ 
memorate the 300th Anniversary of Utrecht 
University, 

It is a stamp that every collector wants, and 
you can have one from us to improve and 
add interest to your collection, ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE, Just send 3d. stamps for 
postages and lists, ask to see an Approval 
selection (no obligation to purchase any), and 
ask for Triangular Dutch Stamp Free. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co. ( d cn')UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



TONGA 
FREE 

This colourful 

stamp from 
Tonga (Queen 
Salote’s Jubilee) 
1 1 so Soroth 
( N a w a h ) , 
Travancore 
(Lake Ashta- 
tnudi) and an 
attractive sports 
stamp from 
Nicaragua will 
be sent abso¬ 
lutely FREE to 
all sending 2jd. 
stamp for post¬ 
age and request¬ 
ing Approvals. 

Berkeley Stamp Co. (C.N.), 
Newton. West Kirby. Cheshire 





MANCHURIA 

5 RARE, BEAUTIFUL STAMPS of 

this country together with 27 other 
different stamps inch PICTORIALS 
offered FREE to all who request our 
HIGH DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 
Please enclose 2jd. stamp for postage. 

D. VEITCH & CO., p.t.6. 

54-51 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 


ZEALAND PETER PAM 
COMPUTE HEALTH SET FREE 

THIS FINE SET IS AN AMAZING OFFER 
TO ALL COLLECTORS ENCLOSING Jd- 
POSTAGE AND REQUESTING OUR 
BARGAIN APPROVALS. 

I AUGHLIN & KING (P.P.), 8 Parplett St., itnwith 


2'6 S'* 10 ' 

K. VI CHEAT BRITAIN 

stamps FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my famous discount Approvals. En¬ 
close 3d. postage. Without Approvals 1/6. 

PHILIP COCKBILL (C.N.). 
CHIEVELEY, NEWBURY. BERKS. 


—And Now This 1 ! 


A ft ao old S. NIGERIA stamp issued in 
Clio reten of Edward VII aud catalogued 9d. t 

new GRENADA, large PORTUGUESE 
COLONIAL, 3 FRANCE, 5 quaint 
JAPANESE— all FREE to genuine 
Approval applicants enclosing 2id. ataiup! 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C16), 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd.. Horsell, Woking, Surrey 

^TRANSPORT STAMPS^ 


FREE 


TRAINS, SHIPS, PLANES, etc. A 
gift of Grand Stamps entirely FREE. 
Just request Pictorial Approvals and 
enclose 2Jd. postage. 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT, PTS, 
(S) 17, Dipton Avenue, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 


Write for Approvals antf How to Get 


500 STAMPS FREE] 

enclosing 2 ]d. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

4 Leaping Well,” Crawley Down Road, 
Felbridgc, Sussex. 


WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 
Centenary Packet FREE 

This reproduction 
of oue o£ the 
world's rarest 
fstaui ps the famous 
MAURITIUS Id. 
rod (now worth 
thousand a of 
pounds) as illus¬ 
trated, is given 

ntl5E together 
with the Centen¬ 
ary issuo of Osteud-Dover mail boat, the 
magnificent Vice-It client llorthy airmail, mint 
TAM1ANYIKA. U.S. Coastguard vessels, 
unique BERLIN Issue, nlct Bavarian and the 
new Bp!giuin ANTARCTIC, etc. Application 
for this packet should be made Immediately 
as supphrs are limited, so scud today, enclose 
3d. postage, and request our Approvals and 
fully illustrated prico list FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CH), 
WEST KIRBY, W1RRAL. 






BARBADOS 

of West Indies J 
University Issue I 

- I 

This fine stamp | 
of this Already . 
“Scarce" new J 
BR. COLONIAL 1 

issue will be | 
given FREE to l 
all asking for { 
our famous • 
Approvals and I 
enclosing 3 d. j 
stamp. | 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (Dept. C N) [ 
228 Baker Street, London, N.W.1. | 

LflTESTTSSUES""FREET 

A set of 3 lovely mint 
stamps, FREE, as shown. 
Ask for world-famous 
Approvals and send 3d. 
stamp for postage, etc. 
John Richards (ON) 
121 Hare I hurst Road, 
Birmingham, 14 



* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Abyssinia, 
Burma, Ethiopia, Hong Kong, Persia, Philip¬ 
pines, Rhineland, etc. Sena 2|d, postage 
and ask to see an Approval selection of 
attractive stamps, 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 

WEST CLIFF- ON-SEA, ESSEX 


PEASANTCOSTUMES FREE 

An attractive aud interesting act of ft 
Austrian stamps showiug the peasant 
cos l mncij ot various provinces in 
Austria sent FKKJi to all applicants 
for Approvals. 1’Jease enclose 2J.d. to 
cover postage. 

MALCOLM MATSON, 

306 London Rd., Staines, Middx. 


A/II ERITREA Air Stamp 
^ 11 Ac and 50 different 
FREE! Whole World— FRE E! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/11, 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
sec my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2 ld. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside. Whitegate, Northwich. Cheshire. 


British Colonial. Foreign Spacefiflefs, 
15 a lrf. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Id., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals 

PILGRIM 

2S ALTON RD.. WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


MALTA Princess pnrr 
NEW GRENADA rllLIj 

Also scarce MALTA Victory. . All Free, 
iust ask to see my Amazing Approvals anti 
send 3d. Iff posiagf* and lists. Why .noi 
join •' THE CODE STAMP CLUB.” 
Sul). 1/-. Yon receive a Badge. Membership 
Card with list of fine Gifts aud Approvals 
monthly. (Over 1,500 members). 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 99, 
Canterbury, Kent. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables u$ to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps oft Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sene for 
your inspection. c 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 
(Dept. CN), South Hackney. London. £.9, England 
Established 1380 
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LYRID METEORS DUE, SAYS THE CN ASTRONOMER 

Fragments of a great comet 


Qnly one constellation in the 
Heavens represents a musical 
instrument, and that is Lyra, the 
Lyre, a stringed instrument of 
the ancients which resembled a 
primitive harp. 

It has a special interest just 
now because of the number of 
meteors that are expected to 
speed into the Earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere from this region of space. 
They should light up the night 
sky as “shooting stars” during 
.the period from April 20 to 22.' 
though some may be seen before 
and after these dates. 

They are not “stars,” however, 
but fragments which the Great 
Comet of 1861 left strewn along 
its vast orbit and which have 
since followed in its Wake as 
meteors. 

They will appear to come from 
the north-east if looked for late 
in the evening, say. after 
9 o'clock But during the night 
and early morning, when more 
meteors are likely 
to be seen, they 
will appear to 
come from high 
up in the south¬ 
east and near to 
overhead. 

The absence of 
the Moon will 
favourable occasion,.for an aver¬ 
age of one a minute may be seen. 

They are known as Lyrid 
Meteors, and the region from 
which they appear to come may 
be easily found with the aid of 
the star-map, which indicates the 
Meteor Radiant, as it is termed. 

The bright star Vega will serve 
to identify this very ancient 
constellation, which dates from 
at least the time of the 
Phoenicians, some 4900 years ago. 
Since that time Vega has been 
known as the Bird Star, for it 
has always been associated with 
the idea of a bird, and was the 
"Grype " of the ancients. 

It is the most brilliant star in 
the northern hemisphere of the 
Heavens, and the most promi¬ 
nent during the summer and 

—BEDTIME CORNER- 



mak 


autumn months. At one time, 
some 13,000 years ago, .it was the 
Pole Star, and between 11.000 and 
12.000 years hence it will be the 
Pole Star again. 

Vega is one of our Sun’s neigh¬ 
bours, being about 27 light-years 
distant. Nevertheless, this means 
that Vega is about 1,707,850 
times farther away than our Sun. 

It is nearly 2i times greater in 
diameter than our Sun, and has 
a much' hotter and bluish-white 
surface of some 11,000 degrees 
centigrade. Werp Vega as near 
to us as our Sun we should 
receive about 53 times more heat 
and light than we do. 

Beta-in-Lyra is a very different 
star to Vega, and of much greater 
interest. It is composed of two 
bodies, one a large sun round 
which revolves a smaller and 
less brilliant sun. 

From our point of view one 
sun alternately passes in front of 
the other. There is consequently 
a diminution in the light of the 
star from 3.3 to about 4.5 magni¬ 
tude. When observed with the 
naked-eye, Beta, which is norm¬ 
ally about as bright as Gamma, 
becomes much fainter every 
Gi days, when the suns alter¬ 
nately pass in front of each 
other. 

The smaller sun revolves com¬ 
pletely round the larger in 
12 days, 21 hours, and 47 minutes. 
It takes approximately a day 
for each sun to pass in front of 
the other, so, as their average 
distance apart is about 40 
million miles from centre to 
centre, they must therefore be 
immense suns—far larger than 
ours—to take so long eclipsing 
each other. 

Evidence indicates that these 
suns are permanently egg-shaped 
owing to the colossal tides which 
each raises in the fiery gaseous 
elements of the other, and which 
. encloses them like a colossal 
ocean of fire. 

They are 233 light-years distant 
so the variations in their light 
observed now occurred all that 
time ago, G. F. M. 


The Fairy Couches 



Folklore states that anemones 
close at night because'fairies 
sleep in the shelter of the petals. 

|N the woods each springtime, 
Under the great oak trees, 
Hosts of frail anemones 
Sway and dance'in the breeze. 
Their pink-tipped petals are 
open, 

As they shake their lovely 
heads, 


But at night they always shut 
them 

For they turn to fairy beds. 
Up the slender flower-stalks 
The fairies gently creep, 

And, climbing into the flowers, 
They curt up and go to sleep. 
That is why the anemones 
Close their petals at night, 

So the fairies can slumber 
snugly 

On couches of pink and white. 


THE JUMPER 

JJ'ive-year-old Peter was 
worrying his grandmother 
with his noisy games. 

“Do be quiet. Peter,” she 
said at last. “You’re making 
me so tired.” 

“That’s strange." said young 
Peter. “I am doing the jump¬ 
ing and yet you get tired!” 


- My Lord and / 

J TELL Him all my sorrows, 
1 l tell Him all my joys, 

I tell Him all that pleases 
me, 

I tell Him what amioys. 

He tells me what I ought to 
do; 

He tells me what to try. 

And so we talk together. 

My Lord and I. . 


r Do you 
write Poetry ? 

Here, within the Poetry Society, lx 
the common meet in:* jrroitnrl tor 
poetry lover* and verse write re. All 
rentirs of thp Society arc now ooen 
to receive JUNIOR MliMBEKS. The 
tmH?it[ifiou of 5/- i-er auautn covers 
the lien- Quarterly I’oetry Magazine 
" The Voice of Youth," in which 
space is do voted lo poems by junior 
Members, criticism of their work ami 
auMverx to their j>ri*b!rmss. Thoie 
are many In (citterns competitions. 


FortJct.ifls fifense apply to the Secre¬ 
tary. Poetry Society Garocsf oraait- 
istUion in thr world devoted cut fi tly 
lo poclrV). 

33 Port man Square. 

^ London, W.l. ^ 



Rejrd. 


THE GAME 


TABLESOCCER”© 


The Replica of 
Association Football 



riaycd with 22 minia¬ 
ture men. ball and 
goals. All the thrills 
of real Football r 
Dribbling. comer and 
penalty kicks, offNido. 
goal saves, injuries, 
etc. Colours ot alt 
V1 ..__ league clubs available. 

Sent/ stamp for full cfetoffe ani Order 
Form to 

P. A. ADOLPH 
17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


NO DICE 
NO BLOWING 
NO CARDS 
OR BOARDS 
A GAME OF 
SKILL 


THE MAGIC 

POST 
sj 11 ETC.9° 

Become a snake Charmer. The Mystic 
of India yours. Croat fuu can be had with 
this complete outfit of Flute. Bnnkel & “Ilarni- 
tofcu Sunkc." lla ay instruct ion» to play flute 
when tile " Snake “ comes out ot the basket 
aud doe* the famous suake dance, breoim* a 
r<al Indian Fakir now. CAMPIXC 1(6 yer wk. 
Send for ILlXSTltATET) FULL BOOKLET Ot 
Toil tv. Camp Uauipmeut, etc. Terms. 
HEADQUARTER &CENERAL SUPPLIES 
LTD. (Dept, CN20), 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. 

Open alt Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. Call and S’-e m. 


DOLL & TOY HOSPITAL 

29 FnE5HF!ELDS AVENUE, 
UPMINSTER, ESSEIX 

Will REPAIR that 

BROKEN DOLL 

OR OTHER TOY 
At amazingly LOW COST 
Send all the pieces for FREE ESTIMATE 

SHIP MODELS IN BOTTLES 

Build a three-masted barque tinder full sail, 
and pass it through the neck of ft bottle. 
Make one aud you can make dozens. Ideal 
for gift*. Complete %u$truc1ions (3,000 
wordx and 28 Diagrams) together with un¬ 
finished Hull aud materials for Masts aud 
Yards. 

Tost free 3/11. Models made to order. 

E. L. GARDNER, 

73 Wallbutton Rd., Brockley, London, S.E.4 
I'toixc c ro»9 P.O.*. 

j" _ NEW _ CEYLCW _ ] 

Four of Ceylon’s new set of stamps, in very . 
pretty colours and designs, showing a 

KANDYAN Dancer, a building in a “lost 
city " iti the jungle, Hip lovrly VESAK 
Orchid iinrl the strange SIGIRIYA Rock, 
riniiig lm wired* of fret out Of the jungle, 
free to applicants for Approvals cuchism? 

* postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 

/ have given over Have you had 

100,000STAMPS V’iL'mS 

7 - requesting dm- 

during last count Approvals 

month. aru * I hill send 

200 stamps 
free by return of post. Fostage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (£><7^. C.N.27), 

“I.ARKHIU„” 257 HARTFORD ROAD, 
DAVENHAM. NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 



£1 VIRGIN Is. 


Westl.xiie.rn PI? 

University 1 HiX 


This scarce 
stamp FREE to 
all asking for our 
discount Appro¬ 
vals and enclos¬ 
ing 3 d. stamp. 
An opportunity 
to obtain a fine 
large stamp. 
Write today. 

R.& E. Williams 
(Dept. C N) 

44 Dartmouth Road, London, N.VV.2. 
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Please, - - / 

fodhwty 5 ' 



He wants Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate, and he’s right. 
It’s the milk chocolate 
with the lovely creamy 
taste. And Cadburys make 
bars at the price 
a boy can pay. No wonder 
people are always saying 
‘Please, I want Cadburys!’ 



Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 

s' Sjx The most fascinating 
^ hobby in the world 



2m 


CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage II* X 
S'with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing 'Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Hull Colour 2/9, or 
3/- post free. 


PUNCH & JUDY 



3 '- 


The New 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. i gives you 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14' Theatre 
and 7 WORK- 
IN G PUP* 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy, 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3/*. 
Also available: No. 2, Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3, Aladdin, at 3/-. 'From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3/3 post free from: 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. A.I) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Tetep/iwie Cen. 532? 


Sports Shorts 


'J'he Amateur Cup Final is to 
be played at Wembley next 
Saturday. Bishop Auckland are 
finalists for the 14th time, and 
have won the cup seven times. 
Their opponents, Pegasus, are 
making their first appearance. 

ypURlCE Leyland, one of the 
greatest of all left-hand 
batsmen, who played in 41 Test 
matches for England, has been 
appointed official coach to the 
Yorkshire County Club. 

ffms weekend the “Finchley 20 ’’ 
will be run, and Tom 
Richards will be all out to gain 
his ninth victory in this gruel¬ 
ling Finchley 20-mile race. 

Parry is only 15, but 
already he' has played five 
times for England’s schoolboys 
on the soccer field. He is now cap¬ 
tain of England’s international 
schools eleven, playing at inside 
left. Ray cofnes from Derby, 
and was " born to be. a foot¬ 
baller.” Two of his brothers are 
on the playing staff of the Derby 
County club. 


J^ngland is io lose another of 
its best-known athletes, for 
Dr Harold Moody was so taken 
with New Zealand during his 
visit last year with the British 
Empire Games team that he is 
shortly returning to that country 
for good. We shall miss the 
smiling face of this 20-stone 
Peckham doctor. 

J|£ichael Cowdrey, the most 
brilliant all-round sports¬ 
man ever to represent Tonbridge 
School, is now at Oxford, where 
he may gain more than one Blue. 
As a cricketer he has already 
played for Kent, and last season 
captained the Public Schools. 
He also plays Rugby, tennis, and 
squash. 

John Marshall, Australia’s 
greatest swimmer, now study¬ 
ing at Yale University, recently 
covered the 400-metre free style 
in 4 minutes 26.9 seconds, and 
the 440 yards in 4 minutes 
28.2 seconds. Both are world 
records. 


History in their veins 


Jhe Royal Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute recently heard some 
very fascinating theories on race 
migration prompted by facts 
which have come to light as a 
result of blood research. 

As an example, in only one 
small area in South Wales (on 
the Black Mountains of Breck¬ 
nock. and in the adjacent Wye 
Valley upstream as far as Builthl 
is the blood group characterised 
as “O ”, to be found. From the 
fact that in North Wales this 
particular group is general it is 
deduced that the northern half 


of the Principality has not been 
subjected to the ' human migra¬ 
tions which have affected the 
southern half. 

Another curious fact is that 
blood groups similar to those 
found in Pembrokeshire around 
Narberth, Pembroke, and Tenby 
can be traced in Southern 
Scandinavia, but nowhere else in 
Western Europe, This lends 
support to the theory of the 
Royal Commission on Ancient 
and Historical Monuments that 
a Viking settlement once existed 
in this part of the county. 




Sometbint} to 

TREASURE 




PEN 

^'wWiMiihL 



With ' years of 

trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen- 
sive replacements, a 
Unique ” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—arid at 
a price you can afford. 


With two tone steel nib 414 and 612 inc. Tax. 

With Met. poid nib ID; 1 -, 12} ID, 15/3 ond 18/4 
tnc- Tax 





item prst-cJcss 
Siaticncrs cn<s 
loy iheps. 


GEOMETRY SET 

Sole Distributors;. Arthur Rodgers Ltd., 10, Oxford St., Earlostown LANCS. 


Winsor & Newton’s 
SCHOLASTIC WATER COLOURS 


11 



AN OLD 
FAVOURITE IN 
A NEW SHAPE l 


Always a top favourite with boys and girls who 
love painting, Winsor <$. Newton's Scholastic Water Colour 
Boxes now include BOX No. R. 12, which contains 12 colours and a large 
brush. The clean, bright colours in this special box are presented in round 
cakes about the size of a penny, offering a large surface for easy- brush loading. 
The box is handsomely finished in green and cream and costs only 5/- from 
your local Art Shop, Stationer or Bookseller, who will be 
pleased to give you details of other Winsor 
& Newton Water Colour Boxes in the 
Scholastic range. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD., 
Wcaldstone, Harrow , Middlesex, ■ 
Also at New York anti Sydney, N.S.W, 




AMAZING 

VALUE! 


This comptetu 
boy’s Angler’s 
S>’t is n-ally 
-A M A 11 X O 
VAL-U1J. t'om- 
l prises wclJ- 
tiai*lic'l 3- 
. piece forruled 
- varnishedllort, 

float metal eyes, 
~ 'PffS J-iue, Ilooks, 
* Weights, well- 
balanced Float and Bait |)ox. The 
materials were ]nirdn«iM d before the enormous 
rise, rnablmc us to offer it at the remarkable 
low price of 5/11 (pns-t Bd.) Scud NOW 
Qt/5 l'.O. (addteas bclou.'). 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

2/11 

Post 3d. 



Compvisrs AX I, 
necessary part* and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make thi* work in 
Electric Motor. (Jvrat technical, instructive 
and eutrriainiiit* boy’s toy. Cntnpk ft- with 
diagrams and easy directions. Scud l'.O. 3;2 
(addteas below). 

BINOCULARS 
6/9 

A Special Pur¬ 
chase enables n* 
itj oiler these 
Binoculars at this 
a m a * i n g l y low 
fiunre. Brine:* 
distant -object*, 
right to yon with 
jvrleet dearness. 
FiLled real lenses. 
Centre screw for 
f Of M sins, to any 
sluht. Ideal for Seaside, Theatre. Train and 
Aircraft Spotting, etc. Satisfaction or money 
back. 

Send XOW 7/- P-O. to: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CVV), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 




Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper.when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two end help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Sava up there 
coppers and, when you’ve collected 2 . 16 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny, you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

— SEND THIS COUPON NOW-,' 

TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, j 

LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.I j 

Please enrol me aS a Member, / tnehit \ 
P.O. for ,16. . J 

NAME---- i 



...ptEASE t-sr PI nrk- CAPITA: LI 



and six weekly payments of 5J- 

PAY AS YOU PLAY 

English Fully Laminated Frame. Reinforced Overlay 
Leather Grip, Beautifully Finished and Perfectly Balanced. 
There's a Weight to suit you! 

Junior 11 or 12 oz. Senior 12J, 13, or IS oz. 

Send now I O'- deposit dr 37!G cash 

Add 7/6 if press required* 

School Authorities aurl Clubs, please send for Samples 

RIDDALLS sports & games ltd. 

(Dept. C.N. 38), 

89 Tower Bridge. Road, London, S.E.l. 
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Labour-saving 

Teacher: If you were an in¬ 
ventor, John, what would you 
invent? 

John: A machine to do my 
homework. 

Teacher: You lazy boy! Dick, 
what would you invent? v ; 

Dick: , a: machine to convert 
John’s homework to my hand- 
wri ling. 

Change the Third 

Each line of this verse is the 
clue to a jour-letter word, and 
the first, second, and last letters 
arc the same each time; only the 
third letter changes. Can you 
find the hidden words ? 

'What cats delight to eat; 

Five thousand some odd 
feet; ’ 

Found in a rainy street; ' 

The widow's tiny bit; 

Explosive, or a pit; 

Makes radio voices heard; 

A play without a word. 

Answer next week 

Who cares? 

JJili.y Jones was asked by 
the teacher to tell the class 
how many days there were in 
each month. Said Billy: 

"Thirty days hath September. 

All the rest I can’t remember. 
The calendar hangs on the 
wall— 

So why do you bother me at 
all?” 


OR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 



Here Is Susan—one of 7,000 children In our 
happy family. The girls and boys of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes still need your help. 
Please lend a hand. Sums of any amount 
will be warmly welcomed for the children’s 
food —10/- buys one child’s food for five 
days, and 

21,000 MEALS ARE PROVIDED DAILY 

Cheques etc. (crossed), payable " Or. Barnardo's 
Homss,” should be sent to 8 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causcv/oy, London, £./. 


FORD’S 



REPEATING LAST YEAR’S 
OUTSTANDING TENNIS RACKET 

jFive-ply laminated 
frame of beech and ash, 
fitted with suede leather 
wind-on grip and 
strung with fine quality 
gut, thus ensuring 
several years’ hard and 
lively wear. 
nnfA Plus postage 
04 O and patting j/6 
When ordering please state weight required 
ii* 12, ill, 1$, 13f«g. 

If Tennis Tress Required 7/3 Extra 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEED 
School Authorities Please 
Send for Sample 

FORD’S SPORTS & GAMES 

(C N 12) Tel. HIT 3889 

2 Holbeicl Kd.. CATF0RD. LONDON. S.E.6. 

Suppliers to the LCC&Local School Authorities 
Agents for LillywhiU'Frowd, Ltd. 


Father Jacko’s well-trained family 

^ TI m 



Crossword puzzle 

Reading across: 1 We hope for much 
of this in the summer. 9 Danger.. 10 
Black bird. 12 Fruit of'blackthorn. 
14 Hues. 16 Pouch. 17 United Nations.' 
(abbrev). 18 Rest; r . 20 Summer Time 
(abbrev). 21 Donkey. 1 ' 23 ' Lines-. 
* between centra and circumference of 
circle. 25 Side. 27 S. American coin. 
28 Fig lit. 30 Waiters. 

Reading down : 2 On. 3 Tiny 
amphibians. 4 Southern Region 
(abbrev). 5 Belonging to him. 6 
Ailments. 7 Choice by vote. 8 Serves 
as a motive. 11 Wash. 13 Fertile spot 
in desert. 15 Title. 19 Thin caudle. 
22 fUentical. 24 Act. 26 Common 
gull. 29 French article. • 

Answer vext week 


Last week’s 
answers 


C HAOS descended on the Jacko, household when the alarm dock failed 
to ring one Monday morning ; everyone rushed around, getting in 
each other’s way. Finally the “ bread-winner ” was got off, but hardly had 
he gone when Mother Jacko saw his case and umbrella. “ And his parcel,” 
cried Adolphus. ‘‘And his paper.” thought Bouncer. Grabbing all the 
forgotten articles, they set off in pursuit of Father Jacko. “ I see.” said 
one passer-by, “ that the Jacko family have taken up cross-country running.” 


Do you know that . . . ? 

At Selsey Bill erosion is causing 
the foreshore to recede at an 
alarming rate. Thirty years ago 
the lifeboat slip was adjacent- to 
the land; today it is reached 
across a jetty 200 yards long. 

Ant-hills often 40 feet high 
are found in tropical Africa. 
They are composed of mud ar.d 
are built by termites, or white 
ants. 

fTHE Great Sphinx of Gizeh. in 
Egypt is, hewn out of the 
solid rock. Sand, blown by the 
wind and acting like a sand¬ 
blast. has worn away and dis¬ 
figured its. face. The sand 
blanketing the paws has pre¬ 
served them. 

ThiE two largest lakes of Europe 
are Lakes Ladoga- (7000 
square miles) and Onega (3360 
square miles) in Russia. 

'J'hkee or four pickings- of tea 
leaves (or flushes) are made 
in Japan and South China an¬ 
nually. In Assam, during the 
season, there may be pickings 
every fortnight. 

Cheaper 

• r piiE chemist was angry; lie 
had been called out of bed 
at two o'clock in the morning 
for bicarbonate of soda. . 

"What!” he cried. “You wake 
me up at this time of might, when 
a glass of hot water would have 
done!” -.- • 

“Thanks for the advice,” Jock 
said. “ I'll no’ bother ye after 
ail.” 

Farmer Gray explains 

The Common Lizard. On a 
patch of sandy soil, basking in 
the spring sunshine, Don saw a 
slender, reddish-brown lizard, 
about seven inches long. A dark 
streak ran along both back and 
sides, that of the latter being 
edged with yellow. 

“I thought it was a big newt 
at first.” Don told Farmer Gray, 
“ but its tail was too long, and it 
moved much too quickly.” 

“A common lizard; it would bo 
hungry after its winter sleep, 
and was probably watching for 
insects,” commented the farmer. 
“Common lizards usually favour 
heaths and moorlands, often near 
water. They are good swimmers. 
Their colouring varies consider¬ 
ably.” " 


Riddle-my-Name 

ypY first’s in timber, not in tree; 
My next in apple, not in 
plum; - ' ■ * 

My third’s in lake, but not in 
sea; 

My fourth is in both crust and 
crumb; r 

My fifth's in diamond and gold; 
My sixth in nettles, not in stings; 
My last’s in timid, not in bold— 
A boy, or four of Scotland’s 
kings. Ansnir next Keek 

Once Upon a Time . . . 

•THERE was a young man of 
1 Bombay, 

Who tried to make fireworks one 
day; 

He dropped his cigar 
in a gunpowder jar, 

There was a young man of 
Bombay. 

Countryside flowers 

Qne of the smallest of our 
flowers, and also one of the 
earliest, Whitlow Grass is usually 
found blooming on old walls, 
rocks, or stony 
places. The 
minute wlfite 
flowers have 
four notched 
petals, which 
grow at the top 
of a thread-like 
stem, seldom 
more than four 
inches high. 

The leaves 
are about half-an-inch long, 
lance-shaped, slightly toothed, 
and form a star-like rosette at 
the foot of the flower stalk. 

Enigma 

JJefohe my birth I had a name. 
But, soon as born, I changed 
the same. 

When I was laid within the tomb 
My father's name I did assume. 
I changed my name three days 
together. 

Yet lived but one in any weather. 

A nsner next xreck 

Sammy Simple’s posers 

gAMMY Simple said he bought a 
2£d stamp, gave the mail a 
sixpenny-piece, and received 3jd 
change in two coins. 

One of these coins was not a 
threepenny-piece. What were the 
two coins? 

‘33314-7p v sd.ji iiioj 
joqjo Ji{2 v jmv pf 
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A triangle trick. The diagram on the left shows the two 
matches (marked X) which are removed 

Ridd!e-my-name« Valerie (anagram of AI lever) 

April halves. Gibbon, Cowpcr, Napier, Brahms, Danlon, 
Racine 

Home for tea. 240 yards * 
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